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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UNPUBLISHED LECTURES ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A. 
No. VI. 
The Monthly Review—The British Critic—And Foreign 
Reviews.—Conclusion. 

In the Lecture which last appeared, I made it 
my object to point out some of the dangers of 
corruption and inefficiency to which the system 
of public criticism stands exposed. I considered 
them as resulting from the inability of many of 
those who pretend to exercise the office of critics ; 
from the rivalry of different Reviews in giving 
early notices of the works they take up; and from 
their occasional tendency to become subservient 
to popular taste and opinions. I next proceeded 
to offer some observations on what seem to be the 
necessary qualities of a good Review, which I 
divided into two classes, and concluded with an at- 
tempt to delineate the character of the two greatest 
Periodicals of this kind, ‘ The Edinburgh’ and 
‘The Quarterly,’ 

Had it been my intention to offer more than a 
general view of the subject on which we have been 
employed, 1 should still have much to do before 
completing my design. Reviewing has long 
ceased to be confined to one or two channels ; 
and a lengthened consideration of the different 
works belonging to this class, would carry me far 
beyond the limits I have prescribed myself. I 
must make, therefore, but a very cursory mention 
of some publications which deserve an extended 
one, and pass over those entirely which are not 
regarded with general attention. The Review 
which, both for its long stau.ding and literary re- 
spectability, requires tobe noticed first, after ‘The 
Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly,’ is ‘The Monthly.’ 
Its different series present very valuable stores of 
general learning, as many of the best writers of 
the last age were numbered among the contri- 
butors to its pages. Without assuming the style 
of discussion so directly as the two great Reviews 
just mentioned, it has, from time to time, con- 
tained articles of great value, both on Foreign 
and English Literature ; and although it has under- 
gone several changes, in respect to the ruling opi- 
nions of its different editors or proprietors, it has al- 
ways retained its general literary respectability. At 
present it deserves a high rank among Periodicals, 
as well for the liberality of its views, and its truth 
and honesty, as for the wide range it takes through 
the several departments of modern literature, and 
the vigour and elegance of many of its articles. For 
alarge majority of readers, it is the best, if not the 
only Review, adapted to the real and original 
purposes of such works. Its criticisms are sufli- 
ciently particular to characterise the publications 
they refer to, and sufficiently general to render 
them useful, as illustrative of literature in its dif- 
ferent departments. It is on the whole, therefore, 
to be regarded as occupying an important place 
among contemporary Journals, and its continued 
respectability cannot fail of preserving to it the 
station it has earned by a very long period of 
usefulness, 

Of ‘The Westminster Review’ it would be 
difficult to speak to any purpose, without entering 
into a consideration of questions which it is not 
within my province to discuss. It is less known 
to merely literary people than would have been 
the case, had it not originally come forward so 
decidedly as a political journal. Politics may be 





introduced into literature, and people will read 
them, perhaps, and half imagine them to be a 
legitimate branch of literature; but they will 
never care about the literature that is introduced 
into, or worked up with, politics ; and a publica- 
tion that starts, having for its principal and 
avowed purpose the promulzation of higi, not to 
say violent, party principles, must ‘place its de- 
pendence on its value in this respect, rather than 
on its merits as an ordinary Review. Articles, 
however, have appeared in ‘ The Westminster’ 
which the general reader will value for their 
purely literary worth, and which no political pre- 
judices ought to prevent being known and studied. 

‘ The British Critic and Theological Review’ 
bears honourable evidence to the learning and 
ability of the Clergy of the Establishment in the 
higher departments of scholastic literature. Ex- 
tensive research, acute critical skill, and contro- 
versial experience, are each by turns displayed in 
its pages; and both the scholar and the profes- 
sional reader continually find them replete with 
the varied stores of extensive learning and judi- 
cious criticism. It would add, however, both to 
the worth and dignity of this publication, were it 
more frequently to take the elevated character of 
theological literature in the olden times of the 
Church; when its pure and noble spirit, though 


emanating from strict, severe, and devoted church- 


men, was bathed all over in the bright and blessed 
stream of truth and love; when it spoke as if 
it had the heart of a man, though the keen com- 
prehension of a spirit of knowledge; and when 
it seemed, in all its best and happiest moods, 
to forget the particularities of party in the uni- 
versality of hope and charity. Pure theologi- 
cal literature was never at a lower ebb in this 
country than at present. There is, in fact, no 
such a thing existing ; and, whether it be that the 
Universities have taught their alumni that any 
other study is more profitable, or that its proper 
purposes have ceased, too true it is, that the 
strongest necessities of the Establishment have 
awakened among its Clergy neither the zeal 
nor the elevated spirit that would have be- 
come them in these times. A publication, there- 
fore, taking the stand of the Theological Review, 
should have a higher aim than fulfilling even the 
best uses of learning ; should have nobler purposes 
than the controverting of doctrines that are not 
vitally dangerous to the purity and spiritual 
beauty of true religion ; and should pursue, as the 
great end of every sentiment in its pages, as well 
the defence of Christianity in all its fulness of gra- 
cious doctrine, and unworldly, elevating precept, 
as the unity of the venerable Church of which it 
is the champion. Let this be done, and it will be 
a powerful instrument of good. At present, it 
evinces more learning than theology; more spirit 
in party controversy, than depth or dignity of re- 
ligious sentiment ; a greater patience of inquiry, 
than rejoicing in the manifestations of glorious 
truths ; a firmer determination in. fixing the posts, 
and cords, and curtains of the tabernacle, than in 
unfolding the mysteries that belong to its mi- 
nistrations. With the powerful aids, however, 
which this publication possesses—the knowledge, 
the critical acumen, the varied original talent, 
and the sanction given to it by its circulation in 
the highest quarters—we may reasonably expect 
that it will be directed to its best and highest pur- 
poses, as they present themselves to those con- 
cerned in its management. As to the objects 





which its plan now embraces, they seem to be 
fully attained, and no Periodical can be named, 
more calculated to be useful in the departments 
of learning to which it is chiefly devoted. 

It would be a part of my duty to pay the tribute 
ofavery extended notice to‘ The Classical Journal,’ 
but its pages are too little known to general read- 
ers, to bring it within the sphere of my design. 
I must, therefore, content myself with saying, 
that the scholars of this, and, it may be added, of 
other countries, owe a considerable debt of grati- 
tude to the spirited and accomplished individual 
who projected it. The erudition it displays, in 
several of its illustrative criticisms, is profound 
and extensive; and the many very rare and valu- 
able articles which have appeared in it, derived 
either from researches into almost forgotten 
stores of learning, or from the correspondence 
of Continental scholars, render it an important 
publication with the lovers of classical literature. 

I have now briefly to mention two Periodicals, 
which occupy a deservedly conspicuous station. 
These are, ‘The Foreign Quarterly’ and ‘The 
Foreign Review.’ Alinost all the arguments, or 
at least the most powerful ones, which can be 
made use of to prove the advantages of travelling, 
might be adduced in favour of these Periodicals. 
The progress of nations in intellectual or moral 
refinement ; the various channels through which 
thought diffuses itself; the different modes in 
which public sentiment is found existing under 
various external circumstances ; and the helps or 
hindrances which are experienced in the diffusion 
of knowledge in other countries :—these afford the 
most interesting subjects of observation for the 
traveller, and are those about which his curiosity 
will be most excited. Again, one of the most 
important benefits resulting from travel, is the 
annihilation or tempering of the selfish and con- 
tracted feelings of humanity, the opening of the 
mind to the admiration of excellence wherever it 
exists, and the increase both of the variety and 
number of its acquisitions. Most of these advan- 
tages, however, are to be derived from an enlarged 
acquaintance with foreign literature; and, per- 
haps, it is not too much to say, that a person 
well read in all its principal branches, and quali- 
fied to compare its spirit with that of the litera- 
ture of his own country, will be found no unequal 
companion for the most experienced traveller. 
The qualities, therefore, which the publications 
we are considering should aim at possessing, are 
at once apparent; but, regarded in this light, it 
must be confessed that they want that particular 
excellence which ought to distinguish them. A 
reader, after perusing the numbers which have 
at present appeared, would find it very diffi- 
cult to say, that he has added, in any consi- 
derable degree, to his acquaintance with: the 
actual state of literature or intellectual culture 
on the Continent; and, till the contrary be 
the case, these Reviews, must be considered as 
failing in their most important purpose. When, 
however, we come to consider them in their 
merely literary character, their merits are of the 
highest kind. The subjects chosen for examina- 
tion are of the most interesting nature; and 
several of the articles display the experience and 
elegant taste of writers of the first class. The 
Foreign Quarterlies are, therefore, to be regarded 
as valuable additions to our periodical publica- 
tions, and, as they gradually become imbued with 
more of the life and spirit of Continental litera~ 
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ture, will perform one of the best of services for 
the general reader. Similar works have been 
two or three times commenced, but never with 
the same ability and zeal; and they havé conse- 
quently failed. There is at present, however, a 
greater love for foreign literature than formerly ; 
and the value of intellectual commerce is better 
understood. There is little doubt, therefore, that 
the works in question will obtain the popularit 
bf deserve, and become the mediums of muc 
and important instruction. 

With regard to the Weekly Journals which now 
occupy a considerable share of public attention, 
little can be said by way of characterising their 
excellencies or defects. Rightly considered, they 
are pioneers to the reading public ; but their office 
is of that ephemeral and varied nature, that it 
would require a very mercurial critic to follow 
them in the execution of their functions. Litera- 
ture, the arts, and the gossip of the day, form, by 
turns, the materials of which they are composed ; 
and the value of each is the greater, as it most 
skilfully catches at the evanescent objects of pre- 
sent interest. One word is sufficient to charac- 
terise them. Their greatest excellence is the va- 
riety and novelty of their contents; their great- 
est faults, those that spring from want of time 
and caution in the digest of their different articles. 

I have now taken that general view of Periodical 
Literature which I proposed as the object of these 
Lectures. I have omitted any mention of the sta- 
tistical part of the subject, as it would have taken 
up too much space, and occupied my attention 
on points which I conceive to be of less import- 
ance than those on which we have been employed. 








It would have been much easier, perhaps, to col-’ 


lect materials for a survey of this kind, than to 
consider the subject theoretically; and, at this 
stage of the inquiry, I am painfully aware that it 
would have been much safer, and have augured 
less self-confidence and presumption. But, while 
I imagined that it would be more interesting, as 
well as useful, to examine the nature of Periodical 
Literature in the former manner, than to calculate 
the numbers, or dates, of our Magazines and Re- 
views, I was, at the same time, convinced, that it 
would be well worth hazarding any opinions, 
which, though ill-judged in themselves, might 
turn attention to a subject of such importance. 
With these thoughts, I have endeavoured to point 
out what appear to be the principal uses of this 
species of publication ; its condition at the pre- 
sent time in England; the qualities which the 
separate works of the kind ought to possess ; and 
the character which may fairly be given to those 
which are considered as the most influential and 

pular. In doing this, I have been anxious to 
view the subject independent of any extraneous 
considerations, and separate from the questions 
which either political or literary sectarians may 
regard as belonging to it. Literary ability is in- 
dependent of party ; and honesty of intention, of 
whatever party it be, deserves our respect and 
veneration. consideration, therefore, of a 
publication, with regard either to its merit or its 
respectability, ought to be altogether uninfluenced 
by the party principles it supports, or the private 
feelings and opinions which it may contradict. 
To disallow, or depreciate, the excellency of a 
work, because we may differ from its author, or 
publisher, in politics or faith, is just as reasonable 
as it would be for an epicure to abuse ortolans and 
champagne whenever we are at war with France. 
Making it my endeavour to speak consistently with 
these sentiments, J am not aware of having erred, 
in any opinion I have started, through the influ- 
ence of prejudice or partiality, With regard to the 
subject generally, J must repeat what I have al- 
ready more than once seid, Its importance, in rela- 
tion to Jic taste, opinions, and morals, cannot 
be too highly estimated. Periodical literature ex- 
ercises an influence which belongs to no other, It 
acts with animperceptible power, on the minds of 
allclasses; gives publicity and popularity to themes, 
wehich, but for it, would bave remained the property 
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of the learned ; rouses into busy and active zeal, 
multitudes that would otherwise have been buried 
in indifference ; propagates notions of right and 
Wrong, which have, perhaps, no other sanction 
but its authority; and forms a judicature of which 
the judges are self-constituted, but to which the 
public submit their opinions, and the freest 
thinkers their productions. The usefulness of 
such a species of literature, when its aim is to be 
useful, must be evident to every one, and the 
importance, consequently, of inquiring into its 
existing character. Whether it be considered as 
an organ of public opinion, or as a source of 
popular amusement, it is almost equally necessary 
that its progress and tendency be thus carefully 
watched. As the one, it is in danger of being 
made a vehicle of licentious sentiment, of empi- 
rical philosophy, of mixtures of truth and false- 
hood, and distorted pictures of both men and 
things ; and, as the other, it is liable to become, 
by degrees, a medium for the conveyance of false 
sentiments in literature, and notions that militate 
with whatever is purest and noblest in the philo- 
sophy of human nature. 

I may observe, in conclusion: It can admit of 
little doubt, that the practical results of the ex- 
tended ein! of literature are many and im- 
portant. Jnfortunately, however, the most strik- 
ing of its effects is the disunion of literary taste 
and moral science, the opposition between the 
pleasure and the profit of such pursuits, and the 
preponderating weight which is consequently 
given to its less useful branches. There was a 
time when every species of composition had utility 
of one kind or the other for its aim; when not 
merely the heavier productions of the cloistered 
scholar had their distinct object in the wide circle 
of our moral wants, but the poet and romancer 
sought to impress some truth or warning on the 
minds of their admirers; when few persons or 
none were not rather students than readers, and 
when the merit of a work was judged of solely by 
the learning or the utility of its contents. But 
this was before literature was become one of the 
ordinary luxuries of life, before it had thrown 
off its cowl, and escaped the cloister. When it 
began to be sought after by the world at large, it 
was necessary that it should speak the language 
of the world, that it should wear a dress varying 
with the taste of the day, and adapt its instruc- 
tions to the capacities and character of a very ex- 
tended class of votaries. And it is while thus 
ministering to the elegant enjoyments of life,— 
mixing up the bright and beautiful elements of 
imagination and sentiment with the every-day 
opinions of mankind, speaking in atone of higher 
feeling than is current in the common walks of 
existence, and bringing together the moralities of 
reason and fancy, for the mental food of men in 
general,—that literature is uniformly in its best 
state, and fulfilling in the best manner its legiti- 
mate purposes. When, however, it has begun 
to be regarded as a mere source of amusement, 
or as a luxury, which, like all other luxuries, will 
be dependent on caprice for its support, it will, 
as to all popular and general purposes, gradually 
degenerate into its lowest and most corrupt state, 
and be separated, as a broken link, from that great 
chain of moral causes to which the world owes its 
progressive enlightenment and amelioration. But, 
on the other hand, the greater refinement of the 
middle ranks of society, in their amusements and 
usual intercourse; the comparative facility which 
the prevalence of literary taste gives to the ques- 
tions of the moralist, whenever rightly or strenu- 
ously applied ; the continued activity of the pub- 
lic mind, and the readiness with which it receives 
projected improvements :—these are effects, all of 
which belong more or less to the unlimited popu- 
larity of literature, and to which many circum- 
stances in the present condition of society are to 
be traced. But its most striking and important 
consequence, and that which will be found its re- 
sult in every country, is the change beginning to 
he produced in systems of education, and in the 








opinions prevalent on the subject. While learn. 
ing has but a few simple, distinct, and grand ob. 
jects of pursuit, while it is venerated only bya 
select andl tasaenel class of men, whose lives:are 
devoted to the attainment of its treasures, or their 
dispensation among a few others like themselves, 
it will be best cultivated in the retirement of col. 
leges, make its surest advancement under the 
patronage and protection of the great and the 
powerful, and stand in need of few of those inven. 
tions and contrivances to help it forward or sim. 
plify its designs, which it is found to require when 
its character has become changed with the pro. 
gress of society. But in after times, when it jg 
regarded as the common friend of mankind, 
it will become necessary to find out a method 
of facilitating this distribution of intellectual 
riches. It is, however, generally some time 
after literature has taken a popular character, 
before men learn to view knowledge as g0 
important a means of happiness, or such a power. 
ful instrument of social good. They may be soon 
taught, that the inventions of art produce addi. 
tional conveniences in living; that the natural 
sciences may furnish them with practical rules of 
great advantage to them in their various pur. 
suits, and that, consequently, the more they 
are cultivated, the greater improvements will, 
in all probability, be made; but they must pro- 
ceed far iu the path of literary cultivation, must 
have long seen the bearing of intellectual strength 
on the circumstances of the times, must have 
seen the power of mind pitted, as it were, against 
the power of custom or the influence of rank 
and wealth, before they can be made really to un- 
derstand the important truth, that the cultiva- 
tion of moral knowledge is the true philoso- 
pher’s stone for nations, the only elizir vite 
of their continued security and happiness. Our 
own country has been rapidly arriving at a 
practical knowledge of this truth; it has been 
taught the lesson by its own experience and 
the revolutions of other nations; it has seen the 
effects produced by literature, cultivated till it had 
an unmanageable strength, and then let loose 
without the guidance of truth and virtue; it has 
heard the din of a fiercer struggle than had ever 
been waged between the opposing powers of super- 
stition and prejudice and the unbridled intellect of 
a newly-awakened people; and from all this it has 
been made to feel the necessity of a self-confiding 
wisdom in a nation asa nation, and which wisdom 
should be the fruit partly of a carefully treasured 
experience, and partly of the mental energies of 
a people rightly employed. 

But this is but beginning to be the case. The 
result of the rapid survey we have taken of Perio- 
dical Literature and the subjects connected with 
it, does not present us with so flattering a view of 
the state of letters in England as might have been 
looked for. The activity of the public mind, it 
would seem, has made literature popular ; but it 
has lowered its dignity, and lessened its useful- 
ness. It has made a reading public, but not a 
thinking people ; increased the demand for books, 
but not the veneration of philosophy ; and ren- 
dered all classes almost equally eager in the pur- 
suit, by making every thing conformable to 
popular taste and caprices. Our literature, con- 
sequently, wants the noble seriousness which 
exalts and strengthens the intellect by alluring it 
to the contemplation of beauty and excellence, 
and purifies the heart by fixing its sympathies on 
the objects in which they centre. It wants the 
spirit which aims at usefulness and good, with 
a constant and persevering patience, and the 
strength and boldness which would elevate it into 
dignity andindependence. Having this tendency 
to weakness and perversion, the highest intellects 
would be well employed in bringing their richest 
stores to renew its vigour. ‘The corruption of 
literature, when once begun, is rapid and entire; 
and each age becomes progressively shorter after 
the golden one, till taste and sentiment, art and 


philosophy, are alike polluted and degraded. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


1 Narrative of the Peninsular War, from 1808 to 1813. 
By Lieut.-Gen, Charles William Vane, Marquis of 
Londonderry, G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the 10th 
Royal Hussars. Ato., pp. 648, 34. 3s. Colburn. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

9, History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the 
South of France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814. 
By W.F. P. Napier, C. B., Lieut.-Col. H. P. 43d 
Regiment. Vol. 1. 8v0., pp. 626, 20s. Murray. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Our first feeling upon opening the first of these 
books was a sensation of disappointment ; we had 
expected the personal military memoirs of a gallant 
hussar, instead of which we found an historical 
sketch of the Peninsular War, or of so much of it 
as occurred during the periods of the noble writer’s 
service in Spain and Portugal. In this view, the 
work is generally well executed, the style is 
rapid, bold, and dashing, and it might fairly be 
entitled ‘ Sketches on Horseback, by a General of 
Hussars.’ To those who look at the subject for 
the first time, it will be interesting and useful; for 
itis well to view subjects in outline before the 
colouring is filled in, to comprehend the general 
tenor of the subject before we examine its details. 
But those who are familiar with the events of that 
important period, which filled the interval between 
1808 and 1814, will look in vain for any thing new 
in the noble lord’s volume; they may revive re- 
collections, but they will acquire no new idea, nor 
possess themselves of any fact hitherto unknown 
tothem. This, therefore, will be another source 
of disappointmeat. Lord Londonderry was, for 
some time, Adjutant-General,—an office in which, 
above all others, except that of Quarter-Master- 
General, he would have been best able to collect 
and arrange accurate information as to all the 
events passing around him. A regimental officer, 
the commander of a brigade, and even the head of 
adivision, may know little more of the general 
progress of a campaign than what passes under 
their immediate view: they know facts, and may 
afterwards, if they please, trace their causes, com- 
binations, and consequences; but the principal 
officers of the General Staff have superior oppor- 
tunities. They are present, and actually aiding, in 
the concoction of events; they see the greater 
part of the v completion; and, when they are not 
themse!ves present, they have yet the advantage 
of receiving and retaining the official reports. 
For these reasons, we have a right to expect 
much, when an Adjutant-General attempts the his- 
tory of a war in which he has been engaged ; nor 
can we be satisfied with dry details, uninteresting 
returns, or ten-times-told tales of gazetted battles. 
Something more is requisite; not a mere ex- 
posure of the integuments, but a dissection of 
the nerves ; not a narrative of the results, but an 
exposure of the causes and motives of action. 
Tothis we have heard it objected, that such dis- 
closures would involve a breach of official confi- 
dence. The short answer is this: either do not 
write at all, or tell the whole truth; you are not 
compelled to gratify mere curiosity ; but, if you 
feel it a part of your duty, as we think it is, to 
preserve, for the instruction of military students, 
avaluable subject of study, it is also your duty to 
make that subject complete; you must expose 
the errors of your commander as boldly as you 
laud his successes enthusiastically ; you must tell 
Us as candidly of his failures as of his victories ; 
above all, and here Lord Londonderry is palpably 
faulty, you must distinguish between the results 
of accident and design; between the success b 
chance, and the victory of combination. Of bo 
these there were excellent examples in the battles 
of the Duke of Wellington; these should have 
been marked. There is some little philosophy in 
the French cry, ‘They ought to have been beaten;’ 

re would be more in a different application 


the sentence. We should like to hear, instead 
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of the oft-repeated ‘ they ought to have been 
beaten’ and ‘ we ought to have succeeded,’ the 
more candid confession, ‘ we ought to have been 
beaten.’ Our author, however, carefully avoids 
all unpleasant disclosures; with him, nothing 
happens by chance,—every thing is the result of 
mature reflection and well-caiculated combina- 
tion. In his military faith, the Duke of Welling- 
ton is a second Providence, incapable of error; 
and, if disasters are traced in his course, they are 
attributed to an all-wise, though concealed, mo- 
tive of good. 

The perpetual air of indiscriminate eulogy on 
the Duke, is one of the blemishes of the book, 
and, as a memoir for future histories, will detract 
from its authority. Historians should at least 
labour to appear to be impartial,—so also should 
critics; and therefore let us be understood not 
to deny the great and pre-eminent military merit 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. He is the 
first Captain of his day,—he was the second of 
his age; but we must protest against the sacri- 
fice of all past glories at the shrine of a meri- 
dian sun. We do yet retain some schoolboy re- 
collections of Greek and Roman prowess: the 
fame of the Carthaginian conqueror has not yet 
been obliterated; our more modern studies have 
furnished us with some names not easily forgotten, 
and our national pride must still remind us of the 
General, ‘ who never fought a battle which he 
did not win, who never sat down before a fortress 
which he did not take” The plains of Germany 
were not less dangerous fields of action than the 
fortresses of Spanish mountains ; the Lusitanian 
legions were not more difficult to train, or more 
dead to excitement, than the Dutch Allies ; the 
Junta of Seville could not be a more efficient 
dead weight than the councils of their High 
Mightinesses:—yet Marlborough is to be for- 
gotten! or remembered only in his dotage, his 
avarice, and his peculations. When, therefore, 
we encountered the words, ‘ the greatest master 
of this or any former age,’ in Lord Londonderry’s 
Narrative, we could not help breaking the order 
of our reading to see how the disastrous retreats 
from Talavera and Burgos had been related and 
justified : we had found no such annals in the 
history of Marlborough ; we were curious to see 
how they could be slurred over by the eulogist 
of Wellington.- And here we are most happy to 
acknowledge the candour of our author. He does 
not suppress facts, he does not deny the dis- 
asters of the flight (a flight after victory, 
but yet a flight); he even hints a comparison 
with Corunna; but, though the frankness of a 
soldier carries the noble author thus far, the rea- 
soning powers of an historian were wanting to 
enable him to draw his proper conclusion. He 
is a military optimist, and finds ‘ all for the best.’ 
The yet more extraordinary disasters of Burgos 
do not fall within the scope of the book before 
us ; and, therefore, we should not have alluded to 
them, (though the celebrated order which demon- 
strated that our leader wanted the magnanimity 
which can bear defeat, is ever rankling in the 
memory of his traduced oflicers,) if it had not 
been recalled most strongly to our minds bya 
censure of Sir John Moore for a similar course. 
Our author writes thus : 

‘ It would be affectation to deny, that Sir John 
Moore, during his disastrous retreat, issued many or- 
ders in the highest degree painful to the feelings of 
honourable men, who felt that their conduct had not 
merited them. His warmest admirers have acknow- 
ledged this, and his best friends have lamented it ; but, 
in all probabijity, no one would have lamented it more 
heartily than himself, had he lived to review, in a mo- 
ment of calmness, the general conduct of this cam- 
paign, because there never lived a man possessed of a 
better heart, nor, in ordinary cases, of a clearer judg- 
ment.’—Zord Londonderry, p. 234. 

Yet the Duke of Wellington did issue similar or- 
ders during his retreat from Burgos, though re- 
cent experience must have taught him, that no 
army ever preserves its discipline in retreat, when 








privation serves as an excuse for plunder,* fatigue 
for dispersion, and suffering for indulgence. It 
was, at least, ungracious to turn 80 hotly on his 
benefactors, on the troops who had gained him so 
many honours, who had won so many battles, of 
which he was to reap the principal advantage, and 
to accuse them of being the occasion of their own 
disasters. 

It is a general fault with our officers, that they 
are always willing to appropriate the honour ofsuc- 
cess to themselves, and shift the blame of defeat 
to their subalterns. Honest Jack’s prayer, ‘that 
the shot might be distributed in the same propor- 
tion as the prize-money,’ was not without its 
occasion. 

Another curious instance of correct statement 
of facts and accurate reasoning, ending in a 
biassed conclusion, is to be found in our author’s 
account of the battle of Busaco. 

‘From the instant when he fixed upon the position 
of Busaco, Lord Wellington expressed his firm con- 
viction that he would be .attacked there; and he 
adhered to that opinion, in opposition to the sen- 
timents of every functionary by whom he was sur- 
rounded. There was a degree of prescience in this, for 
which it was impossible to account ; for there cannot 
be a question as to the course which the enemy ought 
to have adopted, and which it was their wisdom 
to adopt. Instead of dashing themselves madly against 
us, they ought to have continued to take ground to their 
right, and so gone round a stupendous mountain, 
which the slightest exercise of military penetration 
migiit have shown that they need not hope to pass.’— 
Lord Londonderry, p.445. 

A lucky accident often makes the reputation 
of a prophet; and of this nature, according to 
Lord Londonderry, must have been the Duke of 
Wellington’s prescience; for, if Massena had 
taken the road pointed out by our author, not 
only would the victory of Busaco have been lost, 
but the position of Torres Vedras might never 
have been gained. No general had a right to 
calculate, that one of the ablest of Napoleon’s 
marshais would run his head against a wall in 
sheer obstinacy, because his enemy had left the 
gate open; and no man of ordinary under- 
standing, having the exceedingly difficult card to 
play, the excessive stake at hazard, which the Bri- 
tish general then had, could have ventured on so 
dangerous an experiment, as to calculate for his 
safety on the blunders of his enemy. We suspect 
that Lord Londonderry’s inclination to magnify 
his hero into a demigod has misled him, and that 
our General, whose mere mortal forethought in 
the establishment of the line of Torres Vedras + 
is entitled to the highest praise, had some better 
reason for taking up the position of Busaco than 
his calculation that Massena would madly dash 
himself against a mountain. 

But we must now turn more directly to the work 
before us; and, as we have always been in the 





* We once heard of a rigid Colonel of Hussars, (not 
Lord Londonderry,) who flogged a trooper for having 
robbed the haversack of his dead comrade of its biscuit, 
and this, too, during the retreat to Corunna. We do 
not like such discipline. What, if such a moralist were 
then meditating a robbery, not of a dead man’s bread, 
but of a living husband’s wife! 

+ We may here notice a foolish hyperbole ; speaking 
of these lines, our author says, ‘ With this preface | 
now proceed to describe, in as accurate terms as I am 
able to employ, both the arrangement of the troops 
and the nature of the champ de bataille, upon 
which the fate, not of Lisbon only, but of Eu- 
rope itself, was to be decided.’ The fate of Europe 
was decided by the frosts of Russia and the flames of 
Moscow : but for this warring of the elements, Water- 
loo would never have been fought; and Wellington 
might have remained to this hour Lord of Lisbon and 
the Lines, while Kings and Emperors bowed at the 
footstool of the military Autocrat. Whether it were 
better to deliver the Peninsula from Napoleon and Jo- 
seph, or from Miguel and Ferdinand, is a question on 
which monks and philosophers will come to different 
conclusions ; we do not pause here to consider their 


arguments. 
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habit of considering the mede in which an author 
treats the campaign of Corunna as a species of 
experimentum crucis of his feelings and talents, 
we shall first examine Lord Londonderry’s ac- 
‘count of this very important portion of military 
history. All political sycophants have been the 
detractors of Sir John Moore; all the petty eulo- 
gists of the Duke of Wellington have thought it 
their interest to decry the merits of his less fortu- 
nate rival: it is honourable to the character of 
his Grace to find that he does justice to the me- 
mory of a brave and able general; we quote his 
own words : 

‘In Sir John Moore’s campaign I can see but one 
error ; when he advanced to Sahagun, he should have 
considered it as a movement of retreat, and sent officers 
to the rear to mark and prepare the halting places for 
every brigade; but this opinion | have formed after 
long experience of war, and especially of the peculiari- 
ties of a Spanish war, which must Aave been seen to be 
understood ; finally, it is an opinion formed after the 
event.’—Colonel Napier, p. 530. 

With this tribute to the memory of Ais 
friend and leader, Colonel Napier very ably 
concludes his first volume of ‘A History of 
the War in the Peninsula” We commence 
our observations with it, because it affords 
an answer, on competent authority, to the seve- 
ral objections urged by Lord Londonderry and 
others against the conduct of Sir John Moore: 
not that we class our noble author with the tribe 

-who blacken the memory of that excellent man 
and able general, for the purpose of vindicating 
the blunders of a Ministry ; for, on the contrary, 
the Marquis, for the most part, does ample justice 
to his less fortunate commander ; but, partly from 
a confined view of the subject, from a slight bias 
of political prejudice, and principally, we will 
believe, from the habit of dash, incident to his 
branch of the profession, he does not always view 
obstacles with the coolness and calculating spirit 
which become an historian, and are seldom found 
in a Colonel of Hussars. 

The testimony of the Duke of Wellington en- 
ables us to pass over the question of the advance 
{nto Spain, induced by the presumption of the 
Spanish, and the ignorance and incapacity of the 
British, authorities. We are enabled, also, to omit 
all discussion of the yet more questionable move- 
ment on Sahagun, and to confine ourselves to the 
conduct of the retreat, of which, if there be yet a 
soldier who doubts the necessity, he will only have 
to inspect a single diagram in Colonel Napier’s 
book, to convince him of his error. It is, how- 

‘ever, necessary to advert for a moment to the in- 
adequate means furnished to our general, and to 
the vacillating conduct of our Government at home, 
as to which even Lord Londonderry, up to a cer- 
tain period, affords ample and direct evidence. 
We touch upon the latter point the more espe- 
cially, as our ministerial guidnuncs arrogate to the 
Ministry the greatest credit for their forethought 
and conduct in the Peninsular War, and are never 
weary of twitting their political antagonists with 
their gloomy forebodings of disaster and defeat. 
These persons will find in Lord Londonderry con- 
fession that those gloomy forebodings were very 
generally felt even in the army, and that not in 
the retreat to Corunna only, but long after the 
victory of and retreat from Talavera. If we deduct, 
from our causes of success, some due allowance 
for the turns of the wheel, our political authorities 
will find that more credit is due to them for their 
obstinacy than for their forethought. 

No army ever entered an enemy’s country, (for 
so Spain, overrun with French troops, was to 
be considered,) with such scanty means of action 
as the troops, themselves inadequate in point of 
number, of Sir John Moore. pre had elapsed 


since an English army had ever done more than 
land upon a coast, and for a short time maintain 
its position, in direct communication with its 
fleet. The sciences of marching, victualling, and 
transport, were utterly unknown to the majority, 
and unpractised by any single individual in the ser- 
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lieutenant-colonel]s knew to a button the proper fit 
of a gaiter, and to a hair the regulation length of 
pig-tail; many of our generals could put a bri- 
gade through the eighteen manceuvres without a 
single blunder ; the staff were well-dressed, the 
aides-de-camp well mounted; the commissaries 
knew beef from bread, and could draw bills of 
exchange without any blemish of blot or form : 
but here the acquirements of the greater number 
ceased; few had learning, none had practice in 
the real business of warfare. With sucha force, 
and with about five-and-twenty thousand pounds! 
(a little more than the price of a City feast) in 
his military chest,* Sir John Moore was sent into 
Spain, to rely, for physical strength, on the raw 
levies of the Spanish generals, and, for supplies, 
on the supposed enthusiasm of the people, who, 
as Ministers may by this time have learnt, are 
generally more willing to waste their blood than 
part with their provisions. The one is a matter 
of passion, the other of calculation. The result 
demonstrated, that troops hastily raised, un- 
clothed, unfed, undisciplined, an armed rabble, 
could not be leoniel upon; that the Spanish 
armies, as they were miscalled, served little other 
purpose than to encumber our line of march, and 
eat up our supplies. We had this further truth to 
learn—a good Commissariat is the very soul of 
movement. The Duke of Wellington owes his best 
deserved successes to the attention and skill which 
he applied to this branch; biscuit and shoes are 
as necessary as muskets and bayonets, as was fa- 
tally proved in our first disasters. Nor is it 
enough that these things be provided, unless the 
officers in charge of them have attained sufficient 
proficiency in the art of distribution. During 
the fatal march to Corunna, the starving troops 
actually passed a magazine of biscuit, the very 
existence of which seemed to have been forgotten 
by the Commissaries, and it was only discovered 
and plundered by the rear-guard, adding another 
to the many causes of disorder which impeded the 
movements of the army. On another occasion, 
the bare-footed soldiers saw stores of shoes and 
clothing burnt by the Civil Staff; the men 
snatched a few articles from the flames as they 
marched past; but a regular distribution was 
never made or attempted, though it was notorious 
that most of the men perished by cut feet. To 
defect of transport and distribution must be at- 
tributed all the disasters in the following descrip- 
tion: 

‘ The journey from Villa Franca to Lugo occupied 
one night and two days, the army reaching the latter 
place on the Sth of January. It was one continued 
skirmish between the rear of the British and the ad- 
vanced guard of the French, in which the latter were 
invariably repulsed with considerable loss. But, in 
spite of these advantages, the British army became 
every hour more and more unfit for service. Its re- 
sources wasted away at every mile. First, whole wag- 
gon loads of clothing, arms, shoes, and other neces- 
saries, which had just arrived from England for the 
purpose of refitting Romana’s army, were met; and 
after the men had helped themselves to those articles 
of which they stood most in need, the residue was de- 
stroyed. Next, two bullock cars, loaded with dollars, 
to the amount of 25,000/., were found to be immove- 
able. The casks which contained the money were 
stove in, and the treasure thrown from the road over 
a precipice. This was a most unwise, as well as use- 
less measure. Had it been distributed among the sol- 
diers, there is little doubt that they would have con- 
trived to carry it along; whereas the knowledge that it 
lay among the cliffs, tempted many men to lag behind, 
who all fell into the hands of the enemy, or perished 





* * Sir David Baird came without money ; Sir John 
could only give him 8000/.,a sum which might have 
been mistaken for a private loan, if the fact of its 
being public money were not expressly mentioned.’— 
Napier’s History. The same author exposes a very 
gross misrepresentation of Sir Walter Scott, who 
blames Sir John Moore for detaching Baird by sea to 
Corunna, whereas that General was sent to Corunna 





direct from England. 
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vice. Our captains and subalterns were excellent | from cold. But every thing was now done, as if our 
judges of pipe-clay and heel-ball; our majors and | case were absolutely desperate ; and, as if the utmost 


that could be expected, or desired, was to escape with 
our persons, at the expense of the whole of our mate. 
riel. Even guns were now abandoned, as fast as the 
horses which dragged them were knocked up ; and the 
very sick and wounded were left behind in the wag. 
gons, of which the bullocks or mules could proceed no 
further.’—Lord Londonderry, pp. 218, 219. 

We cannot at all agree in Lord Londonderry’; 
proposition of dividing the money among the 
troops, already overburthened with their own 
arms, packs, ammunition, and accoutrements, 
We happen to know, that forty or fifty dollars jg 
no inconsiderable nuisance on a long march; and 
if his Lordship will put half as many penny-pieces 
in his breeches’ pockets, he will find them so, even 
between Park-lane and the House of Peers. Such 
a distribution, too, must have been made to the 
reserve, who were actually engaged with the enemy 
during the dispersion of the money. The act was 
not premeditated, but resolved upon, on the spur 
of the moment. We are sure that Colonel Na. 
pier’s account may be relied on. He says, 

‘ Towards evening, the French recovered their lost 
ground, and passed Nogales, galling the rear-guard 
with a continual skirmish ; and here it was that dollars 
to the amount of 25,000/. were abandoned. This small 
sum was kept near head-quarters, to answer sudden 
emergencies ; and, the bullocks that drew it being tired, 
the General, who could not save the money without 
risking an ill-timed action, had it rolled down the side 
of the mountain ; part of it was gathered by the enemy, 
part by the Gallician [peasants.’*—Co/. Napier, p. 480, 

Thus, it seems that both our authors agree as 
to the sun abandoned being considerably less than 
half the loss stated in the Parliamentary Returns, 
How is this to be accounted for ? Did the Ministry 
know that they were reporting a falsehood, or did 
their civil servants deceive them? Did they cal. 
culate on John Bull’s anger at the loss of his mo- 
ney, or did they connive at a robbery of the pub- 
lic treasure ? 

While on this point, it will be useful to notice 
the excuse made at the time for the destruction 
of stores. The Commissaries said, that there was 
no time to issue them regudarly, and that, if they 
distributed them without the proper vouchers, 
they would be individually charged with any de- 
ficiency. It was easier, therefore, and safer, to 
enter them regularly, ‘ burnt at Astorga,’ &c., 
than to be asked, some fifteen or twenty years after- 
wards, by a clerk in the Treasury or Audit Office, 
for the Quarter-Master’s receipt. Thus, the sub- 
stance of service is sacrificed to its forms; and, 
after all, as is evident from the case we have 
stated, the public is neither guarded from impo- 
sition nor peculation. 

The length to which we have proceeded on this 
subject, compels us to defer the conclusion of our 
remarks on both works until next week. 





* Tam aware that the returns laid before Parliamentin 
1809, make the sum 60,000/., and the whole loss during 
the campaign, nearly 77,000/.; but it is easier to make an 
entry of one sum for a treasury return, than to state the 
details accurately. The money agents were, like the 
military agents, acting independently; and all losses 
went down under the head of abandoned treasure. My 
information is derived from officers actually present, 
and who all agree that the only treasure abandoned, 
was that at Nogales, and that the sum was 25,000/. 
When it was ordered to be rolled over the brink of the 
hill, two guns, anda battalion of infantry, were actually 
engaged with the enemy to protect it; and some person 
in whose charge the treasure was, exclaiming, “ It is 
MONEY!” the General replied, “‘ So are shot and shells.” 
The following anecdote will show how such accidents 
may happen in war.—An officer had charge of the cats 
that drew this treasure ; in passing a village, a lieuten~ 
ant of the 4th regiment, observing that the bultocks 
were exhausted, took the pains to point out where 
fresh and strong animals were to be found, and advised 
that the tired ones should be exchanged for others 
more vigorous, which were close at hand; but the 
escorting officer, either ignorant of or indifferent 
his duty, took no notice of this recommendation, 





continued his march with the exhausted cattle.’—p. 480. 
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THREE DAYS AT KILLARNEY. 





Three Days at Killarney, with other Poems. 12mo., 
pp- 200. Longman and Co. London, 1828. 


Tus merits of this interesting volume induce 
ys to take advantage of aa unpublished series of 
its sheets, to give it an early introduction to our 
yeaders. It is, we understand, from the pen of 
Mr. Hoyle, a clergyman at Overton, near Marl- 
borough. It is marked throughout by an un- 
usual purity of taste and elegance of style ; and, 
from the frequent excellencies which it contains, 
we cannot readily account for the author’s motives 
jn concealing his name from the public. The 
yolume is composed of three poems, the first ‘A 
Visit to Killarney,’ divided into three cantos, and 
each descriptive of the portion of the scenery 
visited by the author on each respective day. The 
second, entitled ‘ Cambuscan,’ is a fragment of a 
poem modernised from Chaucer: it is imperfect 
and unsatisfactory in its incident and detail, 
though ingenious in its versification ; and, altoge- 
ther, we do not conceive its introduction, in spite 
of Lord Churchill’s approbation, an enhancement 
to the value of thobook The third, entitled ‘ Elias 
Hydrochous,’ is a short sacred drama, evincing 
considerable talent, but likewise too unequal in its 
style and incident to become a popular favourite. 
We confine our remarks, therefore, to ‘ Killarney.’ 
The author’s descriptive powers are of no ordi- 
nary class ; but we consider his talents to be better 
adapted to discursive subjects, than to mere scenic 
delineation. He undoubtedly paints, with unusual 
power, the gorgeous scenery which he has chosen 
as the subject of his poem; but ‘ the lonely lake 
and mountain wild’ are less matters of admiration 
than the train of exquisite thoughts which they 
kindle up in the mind of the poet. We might 
select from his pages abundant examples of ex- 
cellence and beauty. One fault, however, we 
must point out; namely, the author’s partiality 
for coining new words to suit either the length or 
brevity of his lines: 

* While on the left 
Gena’s wild nemorosities repeat 
Each bugle note,’ &c.—P. 49. 
* Hears with affright the stentorophonic roar,’ &c. 

These are, however, but trifling blemishes, and 
are almost imperceptible, amidst such beauties as 
the following : 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BURIAL-~GROUND AT MUCRUSS 
ABBEY. 

‘ Thy towers, forsaken Mucruss! to the poor 

Were once of hospitable aid the sign, 

And, daily crowding through yon ample door 

In serried files, came pilgrims to the shrine. 

But time at leisure now may undermine 

The pillar, and deface the mouldering wall, 
And every pinnacle with ivy twine : 
The burial rite alone remains of all 
That once was crosier, chant, high-mass, and festival. 

‘Look through the portal—nave, and choir, andtomb, 

Stained with the damp, and strewn with many a bone, 

And wrapt at every step in denser gloom, 

To silence and to solitude bemoan 

Their fallen estate: one narrow arch alone, 
At utmost distance, marks with feeble ray 
The sanctuary’s recess, and chiselled stone. 
So through the dun obscure of life we stray, 
Yet welcome at the end a gleam of heavenly day. 
* What groans of dole and penance once dismayed 
Yon cloister, buried from the sun and air, 
Beneath the central yew-tree’s giant shade! 
Here hath the guilt-o’erburdened solitaire 
Mused, till remorse was deepened to despair : 
Here saints have fought their agonising fight, 
With anguish and temptation, doubt and care, 
Till in the beatific trance of light 
world and the world’s woe evanished from their 
sight. 

‘ The grass grows rankly, and the saplings wave 

O’er hal] and dormitory, porch and cell ; 

Each passage is a den, each aisle a cave : 

But who shall tempt the vaults, or dare to tell 

What inmates there of unknown horror dwell ? 

How sighs the breeze, how languishes the day ; 


What tenderness, what pain in the farewel 





To these dismantled gates and turrets gray, 
Once dedicate to heaven, still reverend in decay.’ 


This address to Inisfallen is of the same ele- 
vated class of poetry : 

‘Hail! Inisfallen, hail! enchanted ground, 

1n all th’ excess of loveliness arrayed, 

Amid the majesty of nature round ; 

Here open Jawn, there close-retiring shade, 

Inextricable rsaze of copse and glade, 

The tufted eminence, the flowery dell, 

The music by the murmuring waters made, 

The rock, the grotto—vain attempt to tell 
The numberless delights that in this Eden dwell. 

* Time was, the pomp conventual here arose 

Of transept, clerestory, nave and quire, 

That from the world gave refuge and repose 

To youthful acolyte and hoary sire, 

The lordly abbot and cord-girded friar, 

Who once confession heard, awarded doom, 

Or of devotion fanned the living fire. 

They were ; but are not: in sepulchral gloom 
They sleep, and memory’s self lies buried in their tomb, 

‘ Wise, for a moment, was the Persian king, 

Once weeping in ambition’s mad career; 

For awful truth can to the proudest bring 

At times conviction sudden and severe. 

Even now her monitory voice is here, 

While to the distant sound of mirth and play 

I listen with a melancholy ear. 

A little while, and all the young and gay 
Shall sleep with the departed, mute and cold as they.’ 

These extracts will be sufficient to show that 
Mr. Hoyle’s powers are of no mean kind; and the 
refined sentiment which breathes throughout his 
lines gives them a charm beyond the ephemeral 
merit of mere novelty and smooth versification. 
The concluding farewell is full of dignified feeling : 

‘Wealth, power, ambition, every hope and joy, 

Are but a dream, a toy of painted air, 

The full-blown bubble of a playful boy : 

And, if thou canst, philosophy, declare 

What more than this thy schemes and systems are. 

But yet in Gilead may be found a stem 

That drops a balm for ever rich and rare ; 

There is a priceless pearl, there is a gem 
That through eternity outshines the diadem. 

‘ Who would repine with such reward in view, 

Or mourn the tenure frail of all below ? 

Or vent the rueful plaint, how brief, how few, 

How empty, all the pleasures we can know ? 

Press onward, and look upward : let the glow 

Of faith and hope be quickened into flame, 

And charity be liberal to bestow. 

Meantime, resume the world ; where shouts proclaim 
On embarkation bent, peer, knight, esquire, and dame. 

‘ From Inisfallen to the tower of Ross 

(Where Ludlow and Muskerry fought of yore) 

The waning twilight warns and guides across 

Our slow-returning squadrons to the shore, 

While dirge-like gales the close of day deplore. 

Soft glides the boat along: the waters foam 

And sparkle to the dashing of the oar. 

We land, we look a long farewell, and roam, 
With oft-reverted eye, in pensive musing home. 

* Like the fond melancholy when we view 

The floweret fade, or leaf in autumn fall, 

Such the regret of parting and adieu, 

Though hope, though pleasure, or though duty call, 

The lot of time and chance is drawn by all, - 

And virtue’s hope in heaven hath ever been ; 

Yet scarce even virtue from this earthly ball 

Can every thought, and all affection wean, 
Till age and death instil the final drop serene. 

* What radiance flashes on their opening eye! 

What strains of transport fill their opening ear ! 

See the Celestial City blaze on high, 

And ringing through the universal sphere 

The shout of archangelic voices hear. 

Tho Is of the ds, number without bound, 

Wake the triumphant song of heaven’s own year, 

And in mysterious harmony around 
Ten thousand times ten thousand angel harps resound. 

‘ Before them in augmenting glory's beam 

Th’ unfathomable azure melts away ; 

While onward to the sanctuary supreme 

Careering through th’ infinitude of day, 

They pour their souls into th’ hierarchal lay 

That circles evermore the mountain bright 

Where sits whom saint nor angel can survcy, 

Too high, too glorious for created sight, 
Throned unapproachable in mystery of light.’ 








SIR WALTER SCOTT’S SERMONS. 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 8vo., pp- 79? 
Price 4s. 6d. Colburn. ndon, 1828. 


THE surprise with which we read the announce~ 
ment of sermons attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
has been considerably diminished by finding the 
real cause of their composition. We confess, 
however, we are not entirely convinced of the 
propriety, either of the motive by which the 
amiable author was led to this novel employment 
of his pen, or of the publication which has fol- 
lowed. It is not very creditable, under any cir- 
cumstances, for a minister of religion to offer the 
results of another’s inquiry after truth four his 
own. If he do it on an occasion, in which he is 
expected to give a specimen of his ability and 
professional knowledge, it is still worse, and 
amounts, in fact, to deception and dishonesty. Ina 
certain degree, his auxiliary ought to share the cen- 
sure; and, though there issomething in the present 
instance which really increases our admiration of 
the distinguished writer, we think his kind and 
amiable feelings would have been better employed 
in rousing his young friend to fresh and patient 
exertion. But, to come to the sermons them- 
selves: their character may be soon given, and it 
is one which the curious and eager multitude will 
be a little disappointed at. Sir Walter Scott’s 
sermons, then, are just such sermous as any sen- 
sible and orthodox divine, moderately well read 
in the common branches of theology, and ac- 
quainted with his Bible, will be found preaching 
to his congregation every Sunday of the year. 
They contain nothing novel, either in sentiment 
or doctrine, are written in a simple and unorna- 
mented style, and derive all the illustrations which 
are employed from the usual sources of pulpit ora~ 
tory. They will, of course, be less generally attrac- 
tive, composed in this style, than they would have 
been had they possessed the graces of originality 
and ornament. But their excellent author has given 
a proof of the power of his mind and of his ae- 
quirements, greater than any he could have pro- 
duced by the most laboured attempts at sermon- 
writing. A man of inferior powers would most 
probably have flourished away at every point that 
admitted of his being eloquent; but Sir Walter 
has explained and defended the doctrines of 
Scripture with a calm and unruffled seriousness, 
has spoken like one long experienced in the 
medium style of such addresses, and appears 
throughout as too well acquainted with his subject 
io confound either the language or sentiment of 
poetry with that intended to convey instruction t 
persons of ordinary understanding. As, how- 
ever, these productions will no doubt long re- 
main as a curiosity in literature, we shall give as 
large and complete a portion of them as possible. 
The first commences as follows : 

* The Christian and the Jewish Dispensations Compared. 
‘“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the pro- 
phets; I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.”"—Matt. v. 17. 

‘ Tue Sermon on the Mount formed one of those oc- 
casions upon which our blessed Saviour condescended 
to intimate to his followers, at considerable length, the 
purpose of hisheavenly mission, and the relation which 
it bore to the ancient dispensation of Moses, under 
which the Jews had been trained for so many centuries. 
The text before us, as well as the words which follow in 
the same chapter, contain an express and general de- 
claration on this subject, startling perhaps to those who 
listened to the Divine Speaker at the time, and on 
which infidels in subsequent times have endeavoured to 
ground a charge of inconsistency. We will presume, 
with such conciseness as the occasion requires, and 
with the humility becoming those who venture to ap- 
proach the Ark of the Covenant, to consider this most 
important declaration as it concerns—First : Those to 
whom it was instantly and directly addressed; and, 
Secondly, The present generation, who look back on 
what was then spoken with the advantage of comparing 
the divine prophecy with the events which have since 
ensued. 

‘ Upon the first point we are to remember that Jesus 
came to his own, and that his own received him not. 


He proffered the inestimable treasures of the Gospel to 
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that ‘chosen people to whom God himself had conde- 
scended to be legislator ; and, vain of their own ima- 
ginary wealth, they refused to accept this new and far 
richer gift at his hands. Nay, it even seemed that the 
nearer they approached in external observances, at least, 
to claim ina peculiar manner the title of children obe- 
dient to the law of their heavenly Father, the less were 
the Jews disposed to recognise him that was greater than 
Moses. His mission was rejected by the Sadducees, 
the free-thinkers of the Judaical institution, who disbe- 
lieved the existence of angel and spirit, and whose scep- 
tical and selfish opinions made them deaf to the pro- 
clamation of salvation. They, who believed in no state 
of future retribution, and conceived that the souls and 
bodies of men went down to the grave together, luxu- 
rious as men who would enjoy the passing hour, and 
indifferent as men who held speculative doctrines as of 
trifling importance, were naturally averse to the recep- 
tion of asystem which implied a general renunciation 
of all temporal benefits, and subjected the disciples 
of Christ, as well as their Divine Teacher, to peril, pri- 
vation, captivity, and death. 

* But, besides these Epicureans of Israel, the Phari- 
sees, also, a sect who placed their pride in the most pre- 
cise observances of the law of Moses ; who admitted the 
existence of a state of future rewards and punishments ; 
who believed in the immortality of the soul, and were 
systematically regular in divine worship and religious 
ordinances, were even more inimical to the Gospel than 
the Sadducees themselves. What startled the atheist 
amid his carnal enjoyments, no less disturbed the hypo- 
crite; who, in the plenitude of spiritual pride, thanked 
God that he had not made him as other men, or even 
as the humble publican, who, with a contrite and 
broken heart, was laying a confession of his sins before 
an offended Deity. 

*The cause of the Pharisees’ unbelief, and their 
strenuous opposition to the Gospel tenets, had root un- 
doubtedly in our blessed Saviour’s detection of their 
hypocrisy, and his publicly exposing the foul principles 
and practices which they covered with the most formal 
affectation of strict holiness. They could not bear the 
light, which, not content with playing on the outside of 
their whited sepulchres, penetrated into their foul 
charnels, and showed to the public gaze the dust and 
rottenness which their showy exterior concealed. They 
could not endure the friendly zeal of the Divine Physi- 
cian, when he rent from their wounds the balsams 
with which they soothed, and the rich tissues under 
which they concealed them, and exhibited festering and 
filthy cancers which could be cured only bythe probe, the 
knife, and the cautery. Hence they were, from the be- 
ginning of our Saviour’s ministry until its dreadful 
consummation, (in which they had a particular share,) 
the constant enemies of the doctrine and of the person 
of the blessed Jesus. Under his keen and searching 
eye, the pretensions which they had so long made in 
order to be esteemed of men, were exposed without dis- 
guise ; their enlarged garments and extended phylac- 
teries, their lengthened prayers, their formal ceremo- 
nial, and tithes of mint and anise, were denounced as 
of no avail without the weightier matters of the law— 
justice, mercy, and faith. Feeling thus their own sanc- 
timonious professions held up to contempt, and _ their 
pretensions to public veneration at once exposed and 
destroyed, the Pharisees became the active and violent 
opposers of those doctrines to which the Sadducees, 
with sullen apathy, seem to have refused a hearing. It 
was the Pharisees who maligned the life of our blessed 
Lord ; who essayed to perplex the wisdom of Omnipo- 
tence by vain and captious interrogatories ; and who, 
unable to deny those miracles by which the mission of 
Christ was authenticated and proved, blasphemously 
imputed them to the agency of demons. 

* But, in particular, their objections were founded 
upon arguments the most powerful of any with the 
pride and national prejudices of the Jews, when they 
objected that Jesus of Nazareth had it in contemplation 
to innovate upon and destroy the Levitical Law, that 
ancient and solemn system of institutions committed to 
the children of Israel by Omnipotent Wisdom : the de- 
molition of which must have had the natural conse- 
quence of blending together Jews and Gentiles, and 
stripping the former of all those distinguished privi- 
leges which were assigned to them as the children of 
the promise. Such arguments, we may easily con- 
ceive, were more likely than any other to obstruct the 
progress of the Christian religion. ‘ Who is this,” 
the scoffers might have said, “‘ who is wiser than 
Moses, and more holy than Aaron? Who is this, who 
presumes to lower and deface the glory of the sanctuary, 
and to annul those institutions, to the observance of 
which such splendid promises, to the neglect of which 


such direful punishments, are annexed in the Mosaic 





statutes?” Cursed be he that confirmeth not all the 
words of this law to do them: such are the recorded words 
of the Almighty—“ And who is he,” may these blinded 
Israelites have demanded, ‘* who pretends to relax or 
innovate upon a system so fearfully sanctioned?” The 
text which we have before us must be considered as the 
answer of Jesus to these misrepresentations—7hink not 
that Iam come to destroy the law and the prophets; Iam 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. And this declaration 
will be found equally true, whether we examine it with 
reference to the doctrines preached and enforced by our 
Saviour, or to that fulfilment of the law and the pro- 
phets which arose from his life, his sufferings, and his 
death for our redemption. 

‘ Considering the text in the frst point of view, the 
principal topics insisted upon in the Sermon on the 
Mount, show that Jesus, the divine commentator upon 
a divine work, preached to his disciples, and to the 
Jews in general, the fulfilment of the Law, by showing 
them in what the spirit and etlicacy of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions actually consisted. 

‘ Althovgh there be no question that the Almighty, 
through all ages, had been pleased to enlighten the 
eyes of many individuals among his chosen people, to 
see and know the secret purposes of his dispensation, 
yet it is certain that the great majority of the Jewish 
nation had, for some time prior to the advent of our 
Saviour, fallen into many gross and carnal errors both 
respecting the Law andthe Prophets. In regard to the 
former, they, and particularly the sect of the Pha- 
risees, seem to have lost all sense of the end and pur- 
pose of the types and ceremonies enjoined by Moses, 
and to have substituted the minute discharge of his 
ritual as something excellent and meritorious in itself, 
capable of being received as an atonement for the neg- 
lecting those general points of virtue and morality 
upon which that dispensation, as well as all that ema- 
nates from the Divine Author, was originally founded, 
and with which it ought for ever to have been ani- 
mated. But, when the observance of the minute cere- 
monial was substituted instead of love to God and duty 
to our neighbour, the system resembled some ancient 
tree, which continues to show green boughs and a 
stately form to those who regard it only on the outside, 
but when carefully examined proves rotten and false at 
heart, and valueless excepting as a matter of outward 
show : 

** All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
within.” 

‘In pointing out to his hearers, therefore, the true 
fulfilment of the Law, our blessed Redeemer showed 
that it consisted not in a strict and literal interpreta- 
tion of the express precepts of the Law, but in the 
adoption of an ample and liberal interpretation, 
carrying the spirit of each precept into all the 
corresponding relations of life. Thus, he taught that 
not alone by actual slaughter was the perpetrator in 
danger of the judgment, but that all causeless enmity, 
all injurious language, the source and provocation of 
deeds of violence, was forbidden. Not only, added 
the same pure and heavenly Teacher, is the foul act 
of adultery prohibited in the Law, but all unclean 
thoughts which lead to such a crime are forbidden by 
the same precept. The same Law, pursues the Divine 
Interpreter, which prohibits a breach of oath, forbids, 
by its essence, all idle and unnecessary appeals to that 
solemnity ; and the same precept which verbally goes 
no farther than to enjoin an equitable retribution of in- 
juries according to the dex talionis, includes in it a 
recommendation to humility, to patience under and 
forgiveness of injuries, to universal benevolence, to 
the return of good for evil, and to the practice of 
every virtue, not in the restricted and limited sense of 
compliance with the letter of the Law, but with an ex- 
tended and comprehensive latitude, becoming the 
children of our heavenly Father, whose universal be- 
nevolence causes his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and his rain to descend on the just and the un- 
just. 

*Inthis sense, therefore, as a commentator on the Law, 
and addressing himself to those who were born under 
its dispensations, did Jesus come not to destroy, but 
to fulfil it; not to take away the positive prohibition 
of gross evil, but to extend that prohibition against the 
entertainment of angry and evil thoughts, which are 
the parents of such actions ;—not to diminish the in- 
terdiction against violence and malevolence, but to 
enlarge it into a positive precept enjoining to benevo- 
lence in action and resignation in suffering. At the 
same time, our Saviour taught the inferior value of 
that compliance with the forms of the ritual so much 
insisted upon by the Pharisees, when placed in compe- 
tition with the practice of the virtues enjoined by the 





Law ;—and that reconciliation with an offended brother, 
was a duty preferable even to the offering up a ift, 
although the devout ceremonial was already = : 
menced by its being laid upon the altar. In 4 nn 
our Saviour taught his disciples such a fulfilment of the 
Law as might in spirit and etfect far exceed the q 
formal, literal compliances of which hypocrites showed 
themselves capable, for the carnal purpose of rajgj 
themselves in the opinion of others ; and he sealed he 
interpretation with the awful denunciation, Excon, 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness , 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter t 
hingdum of heaven.’—Pp. 11—27. 

The writer, in the second part of his discourse, 
proceeds to answer the cavils of the infidel ayaingt 
the declaration made by our Saviour rey ur ling 
his fulfilment of the Mosaic Law, when ¢o «lj ap. 
pearance he destroyed it. It is very properly 
said, in the first place, tat the destruction of 
the temple and of Jerusalem were the couse. 
quence of Jewish iniquity, not of our Saviours 
coming ; and, in the next, that that, the purpose 
of which is fulfilled, cannot properly be said to be 
destroyed. The doctrine of the atonement is they 
set forth as completing the design of the Jewish 
religion, and the sermon concludes with an ex. 
cellent description of Christ’s office as Redeemer, 

The next Sermon is on the Bilessedness of the 
Righteous, the text is the whole of the First 
Psalm. We can afford room only fora short 
extract. , 

* The second verse contains the positive employment 
of the righteous man. His delight is in the law of the 
Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day and night,, 
The object of the righteous is to fulfil what the pa- 
triarchs of our church have well termed “ the chief 
end of man—to glorify God,” namely, “ and to enjoy 
him for ever ;” and, that he may qualify himself for 
this, his study is in the Holy Scriptures. He is satis- 
fied with no ceremonious repetition of the Sacred Book 
by rote; but, that he may come toa true knowledge of 
the things belonging to his salvation, lic meditates upon 
them, by day and night, searching out the hidden mean- 
ing and genuine spirit of those texts which others pass 
over as hard to be understood. We know the attention 
bestowed by men of learning upon human laws, and 
how long a portion of their time must be devoted to 
study ere they cau term themselves acquainted with the 
municipal laws of any civilised realm ; and is it then to 
be imagined, that the laws of the Supreme are to be 
understood at a slighter expense of leisure than those 
of earthly legislators ? Be assured, that, when we have 
meditated upon them, as in the text, by day and night, 
our time will even then have been lost, unless faith 
hath been our commentator and interpreter. 

‘The third verse describes, by a beautiful Eastern 
simile, the advantages with which the forbearance from 
evil counsel, from the company of sianers, and from 
the mirth of scoffers and blasphemers, must needs be 
attended. And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his 
leaf also shall not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper. 

‘ In one point of view this striking promise may be 
supposed to refer to temporal blessings, which, under 
the theocracy of the Jews, were more directly and more 
frequently held forth as the reward of the righteous, 
than under the dispensations of the Gospel. We must 
own, also, that, even in our own times, religion is some- 
times the means of procuring temporal prosperity to 
its votaries. The more a man meditates upon God’s 
law, the more he feels it his duty to render his life use- 
ful to his fellow-creatures. Aud tried honesty, ap 
proved fidelity, devoted courage, public spirit, the esti- 
mation created by a blameless conduct, and the general 
respect which even the profane bear to a man of con- 
science and honesty, often elevate to eminence; and 
happy is it for the land when such are its princes and 
governors, or are possessors and distributors of its 
wealth and fulness. But, though this be true, we shall 
err grossly if we conceive temporal felicity is here al- 
luded to as being either the appropriate or the unvaried 
reward of righteousness. Were this the case, an earthly, 
inadequate, and merely transient reward, would be un- 
worthy of spiritual merit ; and, were it to be the certain 
and unvaried consequence of a due discharge of religious 
duties, I fear that, though the banks of our Jordan might 
be more thickly studded than at present with trees fair 
and flourishing in outward appearance, the core of 
many would be tainted with rotienness ; or, without a 
metaphor, men who were not openly profane, would 
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drive a trade with their religion, under the mask of 
hypocrisy. SNE 5 SE 

“é But, as prosperity in this life is neither the genuine 
nor the certain reward of the righteous, so neither is 
temporal adversity the constant requital of the ungodly. 
On the contrary, we have seen the wicked in great 
power, and flourishing like a green bay-tree ; yet, could 
we have looked into his bosom at that moment of pros- 
perity, how true we should have found the words of the 
Psalmist! The sophistry which he borrowed from the 
counsels of the ungodly, gives him no assurance of happi- 
ness, and leads him to no solid or stable conclusion ; the 
wit with which the scorner taught him to gloss over his 
infidel opinions, has lost its brilliancy—+ehind him there 
js remorse ; Lefore him there is doubt. While the godly 
is fast moored on the Rock of Ages, he is in a stormy 
sea, without achart, without a compass, without a pilot. 
The perturbed reasoning, the secret fears of such a one, 
make his thoughts, indeed, like the chaff which the 
wind drives to and fro, being as worthless and profitless 
as they are changeable and uncertain.—Pp. 63—71. 





MUSICAL TOUR. 


A Summer's Ramble among the Musicians of Germany. 
By a Musical Professor. Post 8vo.,10s. Hunt and 
Clarke. London, 1828. 

To the musician the Netherlands and Germany 
are as venerable as Italy to the painter. The best 
and noblest branches of his art have there risen 
to perfection, and monuments of its ancient glory 
mect him in every town he enters. The names of 
the great fathers of melody are the most cherished 
sounds in the language. They are those of the 
men to whom the inhabitants of every district 
owe their most hallowed and favourite delights, 
and whom they remember as having inspired 
their earliest devotions with fervour. All the 
supports and externals of the art have been on 
the largest scale of magnificence. Religious 
establishments have made its cultivation a neces- 
sary object of pursuit, a part of the service and 
devotion of their members; while mechanical 
ingenuity has employed the highest powers 
of invention to assist its operations and in- 
crease their effect. A musical tour through 
these countries promises a rich feast to the lover 
of the art; and, in the little volume before us, the 
results of one lately made are presented to the 
reader in avery lively and agreeable style. The 
author has shown himself to have been well-studied 
in whatever regarded his pursuit before he set out ; 
and his accounts are full of interesting anecdote 
and ingenious remark. In a work of this kind, 
there is, of course, a great deal which can be 
amusing only to the scientific reader, and which 
would require a greater acquaintance with techni- 
calities than is commonly possessed, to make them 
intelligible. We, therefore, extract the passages 
which contain a description of the two most cele- 
brated prime donne that our author met with in 
his Tour, one, Mademoiselle Sontag, whom it is 
amusing thus to meet with before her appearance 
among us: 

Mademoiselle Madler, 

‘On the performance of Euryanthe, for the payment 
of about thirteen pence English, I took my place in the 
pit. Think, gentle reader, of enjoying an opera, 
played and sung by the best artists, for that sum. 
The interior of the house is roomy, and handsomely 
decorated ; the band is the largest of Germany ; the 
royal box is placed exactly in front of the stage, and 
the signs from it are most rigorously attended to 
during the whole performance. No beacon was ever 
more zealously watched in war-time than this by the 
capell-meister. As soon as the grand-duke and his 
suite were seated, the overture commenced, and it was 
better played than I remember to have heard it, even 
by the Philharmonic Society in London ; the part in 
which the violins con sordini are accompanied by ite- 
tated notes on the violas, a very critical passage, was 
almirably executed; and much effect was produced by 
the basses leading off the little fugued point pianissimo, 
Instead of the contrary, as is generally done. When 
It is stated, that this excellent orchestra numbers seven 
contra bassi for its foundation, with a corresponding 
proportion of other instruments, some idea may be 
formed of the force and dignity with which instru- 
mental pieces are executed, The double-basses used 





in Germany are frequently strung with four instead of 
three strings, thinner than those in use with us, 
and descending to E below the usual scale; when 
mixed with others, the depth and richness they possess 
is very fine. A pastorale movement in D, and a bass 
song in C minor, were some of the best music of the 
opera; but the excellent re-christening of this per- 
formance by the amateurs of Berlin, renders all addi- 
tional remark upon it nugatory. By the amateurs of 
that city it was unanimously dubbed L’Ennuyante, and 
truly, if the.essence of dryness and head-labour in 
music may deserve the appellation, it is well bestowed. 
The pretty passage of melody in the overture, when 
estimated with reference to other parts of the opera, is 
as “‘ a drop in the desert ;” and it vexes one that a com- 
poser, capable of thinking in this way, should choose 
to batten upon the leavings of other people. Most o 
Weber’s wildest fancies (save and except in the de- 
moniacal Freischiitz) are as distinct from true inven- 
tion as the ravings of madness are from the frensy of 
sense—and, between a bedlamite and a poet, Heaven 
knows there is latitude for choice. This is not intended 
as an irreverend allusion to Weber, but merely as 
pushing the comparison to its verge; and it may be 
modestly opined, that a little of the rationality and 
sweetness Which Mozart did not undervalue, might not 
have lowered the vigorous imagination and profound 
knowledge of the orchestra which Weber possessed. 
Mademoiselle Madler, who performed the part of 
Euryanthe, and is the principal soprano in this corps, 
has a sweet voice, and would make an excellent cham- 
ber-singer ; but in the forte parts of every bravura she 
was almost inaudible, because the band is really too 
large for accompanying opera-music, especially songs. 
But whoever looked at Mademoiselle Madler would 
hardly wish for a higher pleasure than his eye-sight 
would afford him ; she is a model of German beauty, 
which is, indeed, a condensation of female loveliness, 
including all the sentiment of it. The lady must be 
thus imagined :—a being somewhat about the height of 
Shakspeare’s Rosalind, with that undulating flow of 
outline in her figure which never wearies in contem- 
plating ; a face perfect for its symmetrical regularity 
and its look of goodness ; hair (almost distracting to 
mention) of an auburn colour, and in such profusion, 
that, when allowed to escape from its confinement, it 
descended nearly to the feet. This abundance of hair 
is the dowry which every German woman brings her 
husband ; and | find, that, in this country, they have 
engrossed the fabled strength of Samson in that par- 
ticular, which should, by lineal descent, have been ours; 
but, if they are usurpers, they are certainly not tyrants. 
M. Vetter, of Leipsic, who was the first tenor in the 
opera of Euryanthe, gave me great pleasure as a 
singer, perfect in every requisite for his art, and sus- 
tained his difficult part, in fact the most prominent one 
of the opera, with great skill.’—Pp. 50—53. 
Mademoiselle Sontag. 


* At the Kiénig Stiidtisches Theatre (there are three 
here in constant play) Mademoiselle Sontag is the pre- 
siding deity—the goddess of the students and the Ves- 
tris of Berlin: and few there are whose hearts are 
fenced with such impenetrable buff as to rebel against 
her sovereignty, or refuse to adore. When the lady 
plays, the doors and lobby of the theatre are beset by 
all the wild youths of the city, each of whom would 
consider himself a traitor to the cause of beauty if he 
did not contribute all that in him lay to make the 
entrance as much like a bear-garden as possible: there 
is no such thing as attaining to a song here but at the 
expense of mohbiny, rib-squeezing, and considerable 
condensation of the person. Those who expect to find 
in Mademoiselle Sontag a musical genius, will be dis- 
appointed; nor do | think her fame would have 
reached England, had it not been for certain circum- 
stances of gossip unconnected with her profession. 
The lady is of middling height, well formed, with fair 
hair, and a set of little features which have a kind 
expression in them. To venture upon elaborate praise 
of the complexion and shape of an actress, as it may 
involve a eulogium on the perfumer or staymaker 
which is not intended for those worthies, would be 
imprudent as well as presumptuous. Mademoiselle 
Sontag has a pleasant quality of voice, with a small 
quantity of tone in it, but with plenty of flexibility ; 
an endowment which she displays so frequently, that, 
if one could but check the fluttering, unstable, whim- 
sical little creature, a long breathing clear note would 
be invaluable. Her highest praise is said to be, that, 
she sings Rossini’s music perfectly, and joins to this 
great naiveté in her acting, and that such qualifications 
for a performer are seldom found in company. 

‘Ina French opera by Auber, of which the German 








version is called ‘“‘ Der Schnee,” (The Snow,) Made- 
moiselle Sontag turns the heads of the whole town: 
in this piece the audience is charmed with every 
flourish, enraptured with every look, movement, or 
gesture; and, as to her playfulness, it is seen with 
ecstasy. The fact is, that Mademoiselle Sontag is not 
tried at the severe tribunal of the German opera in 
Berlin, but sings at a theatre where three parts of the 
people come to see her alone, and among her admirers 
are certainly not to be reckoned those whose judgment 
in musical matters is of the clearest. The dis- 
passionate, unprejudiced listener discovers little more 
to admire in her roulades than he has heard hundreds 
of times in those of other singers. Mademoiselle 
Sontag has a distinct articulation, and deals in all the 
minutie of refinement; but in a sustained cantabile, 
that sort of movement in which the soul of the singer 
looks out, she is lamentably deficient. It is the leaven 
of Catalani’s bad style which has deteriorated the taste 
of the present day, and directly opposes it to a simple 
and natural mode of expression.’—Pp. 225—227. 

Our readers will be able to see from the above, 
that this is a most delightful little volume. We 
are sorry that the author has mixed his valuable 
and interesting observations on his own art, with 
which he is intimately acquainted, with puerile 
remarks on another, of which he has, it appears, 
little knowledge. Another fault to be repro- 
bated is, an occasional sprinkling of abortive 
witticism on subjects which, whatever be an indi- 
vidual’s private opinion, demand his respect as the 
member of a community, regarding them with 
reverence. We trust, in the future editions of this 
talented publication, which we expect to see, that 
we shall neither see faults of the latter kind, nor 
be occupied with learning that, in painting women 
and children, Rubens is admirable. 





THE CROPPY. 


The Croppy, a Tale of 1798. By the Authors of the 
‘ O'Hara Tales,’ in 3 vals. 12mo. Colburn. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Porutar taste seems to have fixed itself on 
works of fiction, and the appetite but grows by 
what it feeds on. _In this rage for novel writing 
and romance, all European countries have been 
made the theme of the novelist; and some 
authors have even extended their view to more 
distant climes. In ‘adorning a tale,’ however, 
the caterers have learned not only to ‘ point a 
moral,’ but to illustrate obscure or unknown 
portions of national history. Nor is this new to 
our language. The greatest genius which Britain 
can boast has constructed a series of plays, dis- 
tinguished not less by poetic power than historie 
truth. For along time, however, the mantle of 
Shakspeare ceased to fall on other shoulders, and 
almost till our own day he remained without a 
successor. At length, however, the great wizard 
of the north appeared, and gained an immortality 
more lasting than ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ than as the 
‘Great Unknown.’ The sympathies of his own 
nation, and the admiration of others, were secured 
to him; for, in reviving by-gone scenes, he gra- 
tified the love of country of the one nation, and 
amused the tedium of all others. 

The example thus set in Scotland, was followed 
in Ireland ; and Lady Morgan came forth, almost 
alone, arrayed with a knowledge of the history 
and antiquities of Ireland, such as few can boast. 
But this was not all. She proved herself as fa- 
miliar with the peasantry of the west, as the 
Great Unknown had done with those of the north; 
and ‘ Florence M‘Carthy’ and ‘ The O’Briens and 
O’Flahertys’ at once attested her power and her 
varied resources. The field, however, being am- 

le, and the harvest rich and abundant, it was to 

“ expected that other reapers should engage in 

the task. Accordingly, Mr. Banim, an Irishman, 

appeared, and produced ‘ The O’Hara Tales,’ 

‘The Nowlans,’ and ‘The Boyne Water,’ all 

evincing a knowledge of the Irish character, and 

all warmly patronised by the public. Encou- 
raged by qualified, though not complete, suc- 
cess, our author, after a considerable inter- 
val, again presents himself to notice, bearing 
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in his hand ‘ The Croppy, a: Tale of 1798. 
To Irish readers of any class, such a tale 
was unnecessary. The old and the middle-aged 
are familiar with the events of that stormy pe- 
riod ; and, to the rising generation in the sister 
country, the admirable, authentic, and deeply in- 
terésting narrative of Tone, published last year, 
tip lies an abundance and variety of matter, 
ikely to be much more staple than any vague 
phrasing in a book of romance. If, however, ro- 
mance were needful to fix the events of 1798 in the 
memory of the young, or to revive them in the 
fading recollection of the old, the task is already 
completed in the last work of Lady Morgan. We 
eannot, therefore, but think, that the author of 
ihe present tale has chosen rather an unhappy era, 
unless, indeed, which we cannot for a moment 
‘Suppose, he meant to throw ‘ The O’Briens and 
‘O’Flahertys’ into the shade. 
To the English public the present work és ne- 
cessary, and may be acceptable, though we had 
rather the author had written a tale connected 
with the events of 1641, or either of the subse- 
quent reigns. As, however, ‘ The Croppy’ is 
before us, we are bound in justice to say, that its 
Object is praiseworthy, and we have no doubt that, 
n a political point of: view, it will be productive 
of good. The language is clear and flowing, the 
sentiments generally just, and, in the subordinate 
agents introduced to work out the plot, the author 
evinces a deep and intimate acquaintance with the 
hrase and habits of the lower orders of Irish. 
Here, however, our praise must end. The plot 
itself is involved and intricate, if not absurd, and 
brought to a close by means so improbable as to 
stun even credulity itself. The heroine of the 
— is Eliza Hartley, (the daughter of Sir Thomas 
artley, a Protestant liberal Baronet,) who has 
two suitors. The one, and the earlier known, 
Harry Talbot, a Captain of Yeomanry—the other, 
Sir William Judkin, a neighbouring Baronet, of 
large though involved fortune. The preference 
of the father is directed to Harry, while the 
daughter, after a struggle, resigns her heart to Sir 
William. At this period, Belinda St. John, the 
school-fellow of Eliza, arrives ona visit at Hartley 
House, in the public coach, unattended by servants 
of any kind. Her female friend, who had not seen 
Belinda since they left school, perceives a change 
in her manners and appearance, which startles her 
at the first sight; and, before the visitor is three 
days in Sir Thomas Hartley’s mansion, she omi- 
nously tells Eliza xo¢ to marry Sir William Judkin. 
These scenes are contemporaneous with the break- 
ing out of the Rebellion; and at this period a Mr. 
M‘Nevitt invites Sir Thomas to become a United 
Irishman. The Baronet declines, but gives Mr. 
M‘Nevitt, who comes from the north, safe conduct 
to a house in the vicinage, where the incipient 
rebels meet. Returning home, Sir Thomas thinks 
that political events wear a lowering aspect; and, 
ere the storm bursts, he determines to wed 
his daughter to the man of her choice. This 
fact comes to the knowledge of the rival lover, 
Harry Talbot, through Nanny the Knitter, an 
admirably drawn character; and, on the very 
morning Eliza and Sir William Judkin are 
married, the father and husband of Eliza are ar- 
rested on a charge of treason by Captain Harry 
Talbot. Sir Thomas is tried, and, it is supposed, 
executed ; but Sir William, by the mysterious 
agency of a woman, escapes, becomes the leader 
of a rebel band, in order effectually to recover 
his wife, who has been carried off by Harry 
Talbot, who is of the Orange party. We pass 
over the many encounters in which the rebel 
army and the regulars are engaged, and the feats of 
valour performed by General-PriestRourke, Shaun- 
a-Gow, the smith, and Peter Rooney,the tailor, our 
purpose being merely to follow the history of the 
heroine. For a considerable time after his es- 
cape, Sir William learns no certain tidings of his 
wife; but he is all along under the impression 
that she has been dishonoured by Talbot, and he 
thirsts for revenge. The opportunity soon arrives. 





The rebels are successful at Vinegar Hill and 
Oulard, and Talbot falls into their hands. When 
Captain Harry, however, is on the point of falling 
a victim to Sir William Pike, he too is rescued, 
and by the same female hand which rescued his 
enemy. This proves no other than Belinda St. 
John, who, it appears, had been seduced by Sir 
William, and afterwards was married to and de- 
serted by him. Regaining his liberty, Talbot 
again falls into the ranks, and again meets Sir 
William at battle at Enniscorthy, and vanquishes 
him. In his last gasp, the baronet allows that 
he has wronged Belinda, murdered her offspring 
in attempt to murder herself, and that he was un- 
worthy Eliza, who believes him guiltless till she 
hears his avowal with his dying breath. Sir Tho- 
mas Hartley now appears, having been before ac- 
quainted, through Belinda, with the strange 
events we have recorded. The scene of the Re- 
bellion ends with the death of Sir William, and 
the hanging of Father Rourke on the bridge of 
Wexford. The Union of the two Kingdoms fol- 
lows in 1800, and the equally important and more 
happy union of Eliza Hartley and Harry Talbot 
takes place in the same year. 

Such is the story of the book, which our 
readers will think improbable and extrava- 
gant enough. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that many of the minor characters in the 
book, and who are important to the elucida- 
tion of the plot, are admirably drawn ; and among 
these we would enumerate ‘ Rattling Bill,’ a 
‘thrice double villain,’ ready to play any game 
‘from pitch and toss to murder,’ and who per- 
forms the avocation of conjurer, spy, and swearer- 
in of rebels. Tim Reily, a servant, is also an ad- 
mirable sketch; and the dialogue put into the 
mouths of these persons, and Nanny the Knitter, 
is truly Irish, and often humorous and witty. 

We should remark, that the politics of the no- 
vel,—for it meddleth with affairs of State,—are 
decidedly liberal; and the delinquencies of the 
Irish Magistracy and Government of these days is 
exposed with an able and practised pen, 

We should not omit to observe, that, prefixed 
to the first volume, is an introductory historical 
chapter, elucidatory of the scenes of the tale, 
and which the English reader may safely consult 
as a leaf impartially taken from a stormy period 
of Irish history. 





EPISTLES IN VERSE. 


Epistles in Verse. Post 8vo., pp. 135. John Murray, 
Albemarle: street. London, 1828. 

WuoEVER may be the author of this little book, 
he is a good versifier, and has a store of happy 
illustrations and gay images always ready at his 
call. His epistles, unpretendingly as they come 
before the public, would have attracted, in an age 
of more poetical taste, a considerable deal of at- 
tention. In some passages they vie with the most 
felicitous of Pope and Horace, and are in the 
same style of easy elegance and refined neatness 
of expression. We give the following as a spe- 
cimen ; it is from an epistle with a copy of Shak- 
speare’s plays : 

‘Aun! though invited by the Spring and thee, 

In vain I sigh and struggle to get free : 

Mid smoke and noise, repining I must stay, 

And leave untasted all the sweets of May ; 

To waste in stifling crowds the fragrant hours, 

And lose the year’s first shoots, and earliest flowers. 


‘For now the tardy white-thorn blows, and now 
The blossom hangs on every orchard-bough ; 
In bower and field, each blade and leaflet teems 
With murmurs of delight, and golden gleams, 
As waking myriads swarm below, above, 
And the dead quicken, and the living love. 
And now each morn what clouds of incense rise! 
What hymns of rapture! grateful to the skies ! 
While all night long a sweet sad voice is heard, 
The soothing vespers of the wakeful bird. 
Man too reviving his glad tribute pays : 
(Most cause has he for thankfulness and praise :) 





Each vernal scene to his prophetic eye 

More dear, as harbingers of Summer nigh, 
Soon to expand her warm maternal wing, 

And nurse the tender infants of the Spring : 
So shall the earth her countless broods sustain, 
And of her millions none be born in vain. 


* Yet must I stay, though bidden to attend 
The blissful rite, that gives thee to my friend, 
Nor at the altar hear thy trembling voice, 
And see thy blushes, own thy maiden-choice. 
Though absent present, I unite my prayer, 
(Needless if love excluded every care, ) 

That Fate, befriending virtue, may bestow 
More than ye hope, and all ye wish below. 


* Source of my friend’s best joys, who still shall fing 
When thy cheek fades, fresh beauties in thy mind, 
Sweet Soother of those ills that all must share, 
And he must learn, tho’ blest with thee, to bear, 
Could Love alone life’s few short hours employ, 
Bidding Time borrow swifter wings from Joy, 
Sages had taught, and Poets sung, in vain, 

All art were folly, and all science pain— 

But oh! ye days when beauty’s soft controul 

First woke the slumbering instincts of the soul, 

Sudden and swift when Love’s resistless flame 

Flash’d through each kindling atom of our frame, 

When the gay visions of it’s infant hours, 

And all it’s first fine extacies were ours, 

Too soon your value from your loss we learn ! 

Too soon ye fly! ah! never to return! 

Some busy fiend of Folly’s envious broods 

In our defenceless paradise intrudes, 

And lures from peace and joy to grief and shame, 

Whispering vain hopes of pleasure, power, or fame,’ 
Pp. 13—18. 





a Narrative of Memorable Events in Paris, being 
Extracts from the Journal of a Détenu. 8vo., pp- 
298., 10s. 6d. Longman and Co. London, 1828, 
Our readers will remember having seen the interest- 

ing papers whieh compose this volume in a former 

series of ‘The London Magazine.’ They contain one 
of the best accounts that have been written of the 
agitating period they commemorate, and will not be 
the less acceptable to the public for being collected and 
published in their present form. As a piece ef con- 
temporary history, the volume will be regarded as de- 
serving a place in every library, and will afford many 
passages of useful information to the future historian. 


A Selection from Italian Prose Writers; with a double 
translation for Students on the Hamiltonian System, 
8vo., pp. 574., 14s. Hunt and Clarke. London, 
1828. 

THE selection made in this volume, and the arrange- 
ment of its several parts, are well calculated to ettect 
the design of the Editor. Ifthe Hamiltonian system 
of teaching languages be fitted to make persons profi- 
cients in this branch of education, it cannot be better 
followed than by the use of works containing speci- 
mens such as those now published. ‘The double 
translation which occupies the first part of the volume 
is followed, first, by the Italian text, without the trans- 
lation, and then by the English; thus furnishing the 
pupil with every thing requisite for private recreation 
and exercise. 


The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By Robert Macnish, 

Pp. 202, 5s. 6d. M’Phun. Glasgow, 1828. 

Tuis instructive and highly amusing little work 
appeared some months since asa pamphlet. The au- 
thor, we are glad to find, has been induced to re-pub- 
lish it with several additions, and it now forms, al- 
though among the smallest, one of the best publica- 
tions that have for some time issued from the press. 
The account given of the several disorders consequent 
on drunkenness, is written in a clear and scientific 
manner, and the several anecdotes which are dispersed 
through the contents of the volume, are told with great 
felicity and humour. The author has not confined 
himseif to the mere common and obvious effects of the 
vice, against which his book is a powerfully written 
sermon, but has treated of every variety of intellec- 
tual disorder which results from indulging in its excesses. 


Tne Jesuits 

Who direct the seminary for young nobles at Madrid, 
to impede the contagion of false principles by the intro- 
duction of improper instructors, have, in ‘several in- 
stances, learned to fence, for the purpose of instructing 
their pupils ; while some of them are now taking les- 
sons in dancing, to preveut the hecessity of resorting 
to lay assistance in the acquirement of these fashiona- 
ble accomplishments. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Tue doors of THE Exhibition were opened for jndis- 
criminate admission on Monday at twelve ; and, within 
half an hour from that time, the rooms were crowded 
to excess. Dare we then say, that the ‘ British Senate 
and People’ take no interest in the arts? Before one, 
popularity had already pronounced judgment; dense 
groups of admirers had collected before some half dozen 
performances ; and, during the whole afternoon, it was 
not possible to procure a full and satisfactory view of 
any of the favourites. The spectators, therefore, whose 
anxiety or curiosity was subjected to a sense of good 
breeding, or to an abhorrence of jostling, were under 
the necessity of contenting themselves with partial and 
occasional glances, as the gap left by the departure of 
the ell-wide chapeau of some satiated gazer allowed the 
opportunity of obtaining a momentary glimpse. 

The works of which it was most difficult to procure 
asight were, Zhe approach of Pilgrims to Rome in the 
Anno Santo, by Eastlake ; The Portrait of Lady Lynd- 
hurst, by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Zhe Morning of the 
Carthaginian Empire, by Turner; (we take them ir 
the order in which they were hung ;) Jxterior of an 
English Cottage, by Mulready ; Etty’s Picture from a 
Passage in the Eleventh Book of ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ The 
Vicar of Wakefield reconciling his Wife to Olivia, by G. 
S. Newton; and, dn Attempt to illustrate the Opening 
of the Sixth Seal, by Danby. We sce no reason for 
demurring to the public opinion, since, with the 
exception of a very few other pictures, the situation 
of which removed all occasion for crowding to get a 
peep at them, or which, from want of the necessary 
degree of interest in their subjects, were little calculated 
to attract attention, the works we have enumerated in- 
clude nearly all the performances of extraordinary 
merit, out of the 1133 which compose the Exhibi- 
tion. After this, shall we, not having the fear of the 
Crown, the Sceptre, and the Bible, before our eyes, 
be so rash as to incur the imputation of cant of 
criticism, and, of course, pronounce this Exhibition 
worse than the last? ‘The Heavens forefend! We 
have the motto of the Academy, too, under our ken, 
admonishing, that Ne cuiquam tam clarum ingenium 
est ut possit emergere, nisi COMMENDATOR contingat ; 
and we are too anxious to see the arts flourish in our 
native country, to throw any impediment in the way 
of their advancement. We desire, however, to see 
them really flourish ; and this desire is too sincere to 
allow us to flatter, or to say that the present Exhibition 
is creditable to the country. Is it better than any for- 
merone? It can only be so, because that was bad. 
Cau a dozen or so of good pictures in a thousand, 
justify our congratulating ourselves, our artists, or 
the country, our saying that the present is a good 
Exhibition, and expressing ourselves satisfied with the 
progress the arts are making in Great Britain? We 
shall leave this question to be answered by others; and, 
quitting the subject of the Exhibition in general, we 
turn with satisfaction to notice a few of its details, as 
they drew our attention. 

The name of Etty, rather more, perhaps, than the 
merit of the work, induces us to remark on No. 6, 
Guardian Cherubs with Portraits of Infant Children of 
the Earl of Normanton, which is a picture of fantasti- 
cal composition, but, in some parts, the couch and 
drapery of the infant more especially, very richly co- 
loured. 

Landscape, No. 7, J. Constable, A., is composed 
with great spirit and truth, and in some respects bril- 
liantly coloured, but spoiled and rendered of an effect 
altogether disagreeable by a mannered spottiness. 

Mr. Eastlake’s picture, No. 10, Ztalian Scene in the 
Anno Santo, Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome and St. 
Peter’s :—evening, is a very pleasing work. It repre- 
sents a group of pilgrims emerging from the passes of 
a mountain, and coming suddenly on the view of Rome. 
To give greater richness of colour, the artist has made 
choice of sunset for his time. The figures are in a sort 
of second light, or reflection, which is admirably 
treated ; the design is correct, the grouping delightful, 
the expression admirable and touching, and the colour 
very broad, and in a fine mellow tone. 

Alpine Scenery—Canton of Berne—Switzerland, No. 
24, J. J. Chalon, A., is a very characteristic pic- 
ture, cleverly executed ; but it gives, perhaps, a more 
correct idea of the detail, than of the grand and ge- 
neral effect of the sublime scenery of the Alps. 

The Album, No. 26, H. P. Briggs, is a very pretty 
portrait. Were we disposed to find fault, we should 
object to the attitude. 

An Albanian, 32, J. Partridge, is a full-length figure 


‘n the rich costume of Albania. It comes out with 





great effect, and is remarkable, moreover, for a fine 
tone of colouring. 

The Lake of Lugano is, not excepting the much- 
talked-of Lago Maggiore, and Lago di Como, the 
finest lake-scene in Italy. The whole Alps, perhaps, 
do not present its equal in variety and grandeur. 
In the picture No. 34, J. V. Barber, the artist, 
has not failed in his attempt to give an idea of the 
grand and beautiful character of this delightful scenery. 
The Portrait of Lady Lyndhurst, No. 66, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., is a very clever picture. 
We prefer it, in point of tone and style, to all the other 
works of Sir Thomas in the Exhibition. Zhe Portrait 
of the Daughter of the Right Hon. William Peel, No. 
77, by the President, is a sweet thing, full of anima- 
tion and innocence. The expression is admirably 
given, and of a pleasing tone and colour. In the Pic- 
ture of the Countess Gower and her Daughter, No. 
114, the composition is very beautiful ; and the draw- 
ing and expression of the heads, that of the child 
particularly, are excellent : the light and shade is fine, 
and the whole picture very sparkling ; but the tone 
of the flesh is too chalky : there is but little difference in 
the hue of the arms, neck, and that of the white drapery. 
The Portrait of the Marchioness of Londonderry, with 
her Son, Lord Seaham, No. 140, although an elegant 
picture, is not equal to that of Lady Gower; it is 
weakly painted: the action of the boy is want- 
ing in grace, and his figure is in some respects 
ill-drawn. The portraits of Earl Grey, No. 158, of Sir 
Astley Cooper, No. 263, and of the Earl of Eldon, No. 
463, are all admirable portraits, life-breathing, ex- 
pressive, and intelligent. The portrait of Lady Geor- 
giana Agar Ellis with her son, No. 341, also is a. most 
delightful picture. The head of Lady Georgiana has 
that lovely, elegant, and feminine animation and ex- 
pression which Sir Thomas has more than once so 
happily given, and in which he has no rival. The 
figure is not free from bad drawing; the right shoulder 
and arm more particularly may be noticed as faulty in 
this respect. 

Dido directing the Equipment of the Fleet; or, the 
Morning of the Carthaginian Empire, J. M. W. Tur 
ner, R.A., is a remarkable and spirited composition ; 
replete with ideas of beanty; and extremely brilliant, 
hardy, and powerful; but over-wrought in effect— 
hors de nature, tout & fait. The right-hand corner of 
the picture is wonderfully rich; and the introduction 
of the dark-green pine-tree is astonishingly bold. 

The Peasant of Andernach, No. 78, H. Howard, R.A., 
is a very pretty half-iength figure, in the usual style of 
the female heads and foreign costume of Mr. Howard ; 
but presenting some variety in manner from his former 
annual displays of similar subjects. 

We had the misfortune to overlook Mr. Stothard’s 
May Morning, 98; which we shall take another 
opportunity of noticing : the corners of the rooms are 
necessarily more crowded than the other parts, and 
we see, by the order in which this number presents 
itself, that Mr. Stothard’s picture must have been in 
thai situation, and, we conclude, placed low. 

East Cowes Castle, the seat of J. Nash, Esq.; the 
Regatta beating to windward. No. 113; and 152, 
The Regatta starting from their moorings, J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A., are very clever and spirited, full of 
activity, extremely clear and brilliant. A connois- 
seur in detail, remarked that the Yachts bore more 
sail than their hulls would carry. My Lord Yarbo- 
rough not being at hand to refer tu, we do not venture 
on our own authority to pronounce decidedly between 
the critic and the artist ; our leaning, we confess, is on 
the side of the former. 

The Portrait of his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, No. 154, T. Phillips, must, we should presume, 
be highly satisfactory to that nobleman. The resem- 
blance is remarkably strong, and highly characteristic. 
Had the robing betrayed somewhat more of the ex- 
istence of a figure underneath it, the picture would 
have done the artist more credit. 

Mr. Phillips seems to have arrived early at a manner 
of painting, at which he has rested content; his por- 
traits, in general, are in the same style in which he 
painted twelve years ago: a similar expression per- 
vades nearly all of them. 

The Cupid and Nymph, W. Hilton, R. A., as a com- 
position, is pretty and playful, but looks like an at- 
tempt at the manner of Rubens, without the strength 
of colour of Peter Paul. It is consequently a failure ; 
for what would Rubens himself be but for his force ? 

A Composition, taken from a Passage of the Eleventh 
Book of ‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost,’ No. 193, Ww. Etty, 
R. A. Elect, is decidedly the most attractive picture in 
the whole Exhibition. The crowds which continually 





stood in front of it rendered it quite impossible to yet 
such a view of it as would enable us to do it justice ; 
we shall, therefore, reserve our remarks on it for next 
week, when we propose to resume our review of the 
Exhibition, and go through what remains of the cata- 
logue. 


PORTRAITS OF THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PER- 
SONAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 





AMONG the numerous exhibitions now ministering 
to the gratification of public taste and curiosity, we 
know of none that can afford an hour of more un- 
mixed pleasure, than the one just opened by Messrs. 
Harding and Lepard, the publishers in Pall Mall East, 
who have collected together nearly two hundred minia- 
ture portraits of the most illustrious individuals of 
English History, from the galleries of the nobility, and 
from various public collections throughout the coun- 
try. The original object of forming this collection 
was, to have the pictures engraved for a work in 
which the portraits were to be accompanied with 
Memoirs, by Edmund Lodge, Esq., Norroy King 
of Arms, and a more interesting purpose could not 
be named. This purpose was answered by the pub- 
lication of such a work in a succession of folio parts, 
the whole cost of which, when completed, amounted to 
2002. sterling, which, of course, placed it out of the 
reach of all but the very wealthy. As, however, there 
must be hundreds in the well-educated classes, to 
whom the same work, in a less expensive form, would 
be most acceptable, it has been determined to re- 
engrave the whole series for the purpose of pub- 
lishing a similar work in Monthly Parts, and at 
less expense, so as to bring it within the reach 
of all classes. The first Number is to appear on 
the 1st of July; and the present Exhibition is 
opened to give intended purchasers a fair oppor- 
tunity of seeing, beforehand, the style and character 
of the materials of which it is to composed,—an 
opportunity seldom allowed,‘but one which, we believe, 
while it gives pleasure to the visitors, cannot fail to be 
attended with benefit to the publishers also. The 
moral interest, 1are novelty, and intrinsic beauty, of 
many of the portraits in this extensive and unique col- 
lection, are such as will well repay the trouble of an 
inspection. We do not, therefore, particularise in a 
matter in which the opportunity for forming a judg- 
ment is so open to all; but we strongly recommend 
the Exhibition itself to public attention, and the work, 
of which it is the harbinger, to public patronage. 





BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF THE CITY AND 
BAY OF GENOA. 


Or the many scenes presented by the shores of the 
Mediterranean, as particularly fit subjects for Panora- 
mic representation, Genoa is, beyond dispute, one of 
the finest and most suitable. The world, indeed, has 
but few cities of such importance, extent, and magni- 
ficence, in a situation so beautiful, so picturesque, and 
so imposing. We congratulate those, therefore, of our 
readers who have not enjoyed the opportunity of visit- 
ing this superb city, that, by means of the masterly 
Panorama of Mr. Burford, they may be enabled to 
form an idea more real than any description could 
possibly convey to them of this delightful-scene. 

The point whence the Panoramic view is taken, ap- 
pears to have been selected with a view to give the spec- 
tator a perfect idea of the crescent-like form of the Bay, 
terminated at one extremity by the picturesque Light- 
house, and at the other by the point of Carignano. The 
mole stretches out between these two points and forms 
the foreground to the picture. This part of it ap- 
peared to us somewhat too principal, and by its size 
and force of colour, to detract in a measure from the 
more interesting portions of the city. The churches, 
public buildings, villas, and palaces, must necessarily be 
too small, ina scene of such extent, to excite the parti- 
cular interest of the spectator : they are, however, clearly 
defined, and minutely correct; although a greater de- 
gree of interest, we think, might have been given to 
them by making them more prominent. The moun- 
tains which back the city so majestically, crowned as 
they are at their summits with impregnable fortresses, 
and bedecked towards their base with splendid villas, 
gardens, and olive groves, rising in terraces one above 
the other, form a splendid back-ground. In the lower 
parts of this portion of the picture, the liveliness of 
the green is objected to with reason. The boats and 
figures in the foreground are painted with wonder- 
ful force and effect : the colouring in general is glittering 
and sunny, and, to those who are not acquainted by 
experience with the clear atmosphere of Italy, may 
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appear too decided and barsh; but many, many such 
days as are here represented, will recur to the memory 
of those who have sojourned some time in that brilliant 
climate,—days when, through a transparency of the 
atmosphere hardly conceivable to an inhabitant of more 
northern countries, distant objects appear with the most 
distinct brightness ; when every minute point is clear 
and vivid, and the sea and air sparkle with the in- 
tensity of light; when the spirit of the traveller par- 
takes the elasticity of the atmosphere, and is elevated 
by its brilliancy. In presenting us an Italian scene and 
sky so faithfully, Mr. Burford recals the delightful 
sensations experienced on the sunny shores of that 
delightful land; and can we be otherwise than grate- 
ful to him? 

We have no hesitation in predicting, that this Pano- 
yama will be a successful one. There is a magnificence 
and freshness in the painting, which do the greatest 
credit to the artist, and prove him to be fully equal 
to his superb subject. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Argyll-Rooms. 


Tue Fifth Concert of the present season took place 
on Monday. It was led by Spagnoletti with his usual 
energy and skill, and conducted by Attwood. Bee- 
thoven’s elaborate, characteristic, and difficult Sinfonia 
Pastoralle, was excellently performed, and listened ‘to 
with delight, the whole of the professors engaged 
exerting themselves with enthusiasm. 

It may, perhaps, be interesting to our general readers 
to explain, that the denomination applied to this grand 
Sinfonia, of Pastoralle, is on account of its being a cha- 
racteristic composition descriptive of a scene in the 
country, and the author has prefixed a few sentences 
(in German) to each movement, explanatory of his 
ideas and the feclings he intends to excite. 

The opening Allegro Pastoralle, in F 2-4, is in- 
tended to express ‘ the exhilarating and pleasurable 
sensations experienced upon arriving in the country.’* 
The second movement, andante molto moto, (in B 
12-8,) is descried as ‘ @ scene upon a rivulet. This 
part of the composition is of singular beauty, and 
highly descriptive, but of tedious length ; several birds 
are imitated by the wind instruments, and the cha- 
racters werecast as follows :—The Nachtigall, (Nightin- 
gale,’ was personified by Nicholson’s flute. The Wachtel, 
(Quail,) by Ling’s oboe, and the Aukuk, (Cuckoo,) 
found an excellent representative in Williman’s cla- 
rionet. The third movement, allegro, (in F 3-4,) des- 
cribes ‘ country people rejoicing,’ and is interspersed by 
a peasant’s dance in 2-4 time, a ‘ Ldudterische Tiinze 
of a wild and boorish character ; this is suddenly in- 
terrupted by the ‘ Zhuxder Storm,’ in which the 
rolling and rattling of thunder, (excellently de- 
scribed by the drum and Dragonetti’s inimitable 
double bass,) the wailing and whistling of the 
wind, (the notes of the piccolo-flute being judi- 
ciously applied to the purpose,) the chattering and 
complaining of the birds, and tiie general crash of the 
contending elements, are all effected in an extraordinary 
manner. This at length gradually subsides ; the thun- 
der is heard as it were at a distance, avd finally to roll 
off ; and the fourth and last movement allegretto (in 
F. 6-8) commences with the call of a bugle- horn, which 
is replied to by a distant shepherd, ard the peasants 
re-assemble and perform what the author terms ‘ The 
Herdsman’s Song of Gratitude’ The final settling 
down of a summer evening, and the concluding devo- 
tional strains, are beautiful in the extreme, and capable 
of creating very Celigltful sensations in every suscepti- 
ble mind. ‘The whole, we repeat, was exceedingly well 
performed, and rapturously applauded. 

No. 2. Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan, and Signor 
Zuchelli, ‘ Di Capricci,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Corradino.’ 
This duet exhibited ail Ressini’s delightful playfulness, 
and resembled the cheerful music of ‘ Ll Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ Zuchelli’s magnificent to: es, although some- 
times a little rough, were also occasional.y softened 
into a mellcw and beautiful quality; and the piece 
went off with éclat, eliciting deserved applause. 

No. 3. Concertanti, A‘ol-Harmonica, and two Gui- 
tars, Messrs. Schulz. This was a performance of a 
new and peculiar character, and created a considerable 
discussion and diversity of opinion in the society. In 
a review of six Guitar Waltzes, which appeared in ‘ The 
Atheneum,’ (No. 23, page 3G!,) su: prise was expressed 
at the remarkably ingenious modulations and clever 
passages which are frequently produced upon so insig- 








* These descriptions are freely and literally translated from 
Beethoven’s head-picce, 





nificant an instrument as the guitar, and the perform- 
ance of the Messrs. Schulz, proved and illustrated 
those opinions in a remarkable degree. These gentle- 
men have, several times lately, had the honour of per- 
forming before the King, and, having afforded his Ma- 
jesty considerable amusement, hence, perhaps, it was 
thought expedient to introduce them to the Philhar- 
monic audience. 

The ol-Harmonica is a keyed instrument resem- 
bling in appearance the Harmonica, made and sold by 
Chappell, of Bond-street, a few years since, but in 
tone exactly like the little decorated organs which the 
Germans exhibit in the streets with dancing figures, 
and to the full as insignificant: it, however, blended 
well with the guitars, and the whole performance, (al- 
though not suited to a large Concert-room,) exhibited 
to those who could hear it, (about half the audience,) 
considerable taste and ingenuity. The composition 
was a mélange, or pot-pourri, introducing several 
known tunes, such as the ‘ Queen of Prussia’s Waltz,’ 
the dance in Spontini’s ‘ La Vestale,’ the Bird-catcher’s 
Song in ‘ Zauberflote,’ &c. ; and at length, ‘God save 
the King,’ with exceedingly clever variations. Cer- 
tainly, after the thousand attempts at novelty of varia- 
tion to our national melody, those of the Schulzes exhi- 
bited both invention and ability; and their whole 
performance would have been admired, had it not pro- 
ceeded to too great a length ; but the audience, (es- 
pecially that part at the farther end of the room who 
could not distinguish a note,) grew at last impatient, 
and a few hisses, and a considerable degree of coughing 
and unequivocal murmurs, forced the poor Germans to 
effect a hasty retreat; and some of the ci-devant di- 
rectors expressed their disapprobation of the intro- 
duction of the Messrs. Schulz, by the ‘ powers that 
be.’ 

No.4.—Signora Brambillasang, in a very satisfactory 
and interesting manner, a scena of Rossini’s, ‘ La 
Pieta,’ from ‘ Edoardo e Christina,’ one movement of 
which is the same sung by Madame Vestris, in ‘ La 
Donna del Lago.’ 

The fifth piece, concluding the act, was Henry 
Griesbach’s Overture, first produced on the trial night, 
21st January last, and he presided at the Piano- forte. 
It is a clever and spirited composition, although not 
exhibiting much originality. ‘The commencing passage 
reminds one of the obtcstation of the Ghost in * Don 
Giovanni ;’ the harmony (D. minor and A. major) of 
which forms a characteristic feature in Mozart’s ad- 
mired Overture to that piece, and some subsequent 
passages, after the clarionet and flute solos, nearly 
resembled Romberg’s Overture in D, performed at the 
first Concert this season. 

Mozart’s grand Sinfonia in E flat, (op. 50,) com- 
menced the second Act: it was beautifully executed, 
and listered to with profound and marked attention. 
Attwood, who in the years 1784-5 was a pupil of the 
great composer, enjoyed the performance in an ex- 
traordinary degree, particularly the slow movement in 
A flat, in which the writer’s simple majesty, grace, and 
elegance, are conspicuously exhibited: the minuet 
and trio were truly delicious, and the beautiful per- 
formance of Willman and Nicholson produced a de- 
served and unanimous encore, much to the eredit of 
themselves and the Philharmonic audience. 

No. 7, Duetto, Madame Caradori Allan and Signora 
Brambilla, ‘ Lasciami,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Tancredi.’ 
Brambi'la’s voice exhibited a peculiar richness, both in 
her song and in the duet; but this latter piece was 
thought a little too old and hackneyed for performance 
at this Concert. It should seem that the singers agreed 
in that feeling, and, therefore, in order to infuse novelty 
into it, they introduced ornaments in appogiaturas, 
suspensions, and graces, which did not always agree 
with each other ; thongh the principal beauty of duet 
singing, especially with voices of the same class, must 
always be the mutual understanding entertained by 
the vocalists, particularly in their cadences. The or- 
chestra experienced some difficulty in following and 
keeping pace with the singers, and the usual feebleness 
of the accompaniments by the stringed instruments, 
was again occasioned by the dearth of copies, which 
we took occasion to reprehend at the last Concert. 

No. 8. Fantasia Violin, De Beriot, composed by him- 
self. This was a perfect, splendid, and elegant per- 
formance, and was estimated and received accordingly. 
It was his fifth thema, with variations, in the key of 
E, with four sharps, the most brilliant and effective for 
the violin. In his third variation he exhibited unusual 
ability in staccato bowing, and his flights to the very 
highest notes on his instrument were exhibited per- 
fectly in tune, a quality in which he surpasses almost all 
other violinists, His fourth variation, wholly performed 





—— 
on the fourth string, was remarkably ingenious ang 
well-toned ; and his exhibition of double notes (which 
are generally more difficult than pleasing) was also given 
with the best possible effect: the whole performance 
called forth a universal and enthusiastic burst of ap- 
plause ; but we do not think his harmonies and ag. 
companiments quite so faultless, or in such good taste, 
as his execution. 

No. 9. Aria, Signor Zuchelli, ‘A me ciel,’ from Ros. 
sini’s ‘ Cenerentola’ was excellently sung, and formed 
the fourth piece of the ‘ Gran Maestro’s’ composition, 
no other vocal writer having a share in the evening’s 
selection. This isa song that Cartoni used to intro- 
duced in ‘ Mosé in Egitto.’ 

The Concert concluded with Cherubini’s romantic 
and delightful overture ‘ Les Deux Journées :’ it wag 
admirably executed, and commanded more attention 
from the auditors than is usual for a last piece,—the 
concluding overtures being generally treated as an 
organ voluntary, usually performed while a congrega- 
tion leaves a church after service. 

In ‘ The British Traveller’ newspaper, of Monday 
was a paragraph in which, (speaking of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts,) it is said that ‘ the whole series 
of this season will conclude with the seventh.’ Whe- 
ther this mis-statement originated in accident or de- 
sign, we know not; but we take this occasion to say 
that the eighth, and concluding Concert, is to take 
place on the 9th of next June. 





THE THEATRES. 





King’s Theatre, Tuesday. 
Mademoiselle Sontag-repeated the part of Zosixg in 
the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia’ for the fitth, and, as it is 
stated, the last time. The oftener we witness the per- 
formances of this young lady, the more we feel disposed 
to lament that the extravagant reports of her talents and 
beauty which preceded her, should haveengendered a feel- 
ing nearly akin to disappointment at her first appearance 
in London. If her reception here has not been as en- 
thusiastic as on the Continent, she may safely impute 
the cause to the panegyrics of her countrymen, and not 
to any individual demerit. Well may she exclaim, 
* Heaven preserve me from my friends! I fear not my 
enemies.’ Had she arrived here with a more moderate 
reputation, she would have received probably a less 
tangible gratification in pecuniary reward, although, 
perhaps, a more willing and sincere applause from her 
auditors and beholders. The English nation are too 
sensible of the value of credit, and too much a matter- 
of-fact people in all their concerns to take a foreign 
-portrait of female beauty or accomplishments at a 
certain discount. They make no allowance for Italian 
civility, French verbiage, or German sentiment, but 
receive every report ax pied de la lettre, and afterwards 
feel disappointed that the child of fame does not prove 
an angel upon earth, pouring forth the music of the 
spheres. Mademoiselle Sontag has had also to contend 
with the immense space before her at the King’s 
Theatre, which her natural voice is not capable of fill- 
ing, and which causes a forced and painful expression 
of feature, quite sufficient to overcast the most naturally 
cheerful countenance we have beheld on the stage for 
some time. When we heard her in August 1825, in 
the ‘ Italiana in Algieri,’ at the AGnigstddter Theater 
in Berlin, there existed, to the best of our recollection, 
nothing of the kind; the countenance was full of 
smile and sunshine. Her voice we then thought to 
have been originally of a weak and hard quality, but 
considerably improved by a long course of study and 
exercise. The hardness is still occasionally apparent, 
and her rapid and ci.romatic passages are mostly exe- 
cuted in a subdued tone. Her face has ever been truly 
German, but of that fair and pleasing order so fre- 
quently met with among the Bourgevisie, near Frank- 
fort. Waiving our critical functions for a while, we often 
regret, notwithstanding her beautiful teeth, the profes- 
sional necessity for opening her lips at all: it puts to 
flight a delicious and sweet-tempered expression, which 
the finest tones of her voice can never banish from our 
remembrance. We stake our reputation as a disciple 
of Lavater’s, on the assurance that Mademoiselle Sontag 
is a lively, unaffected, open-hearted girl. 
We have often hinted at the diminishing prospect of 
a new Ballet this season, a presentiment strengthened 
by each successive revival of pieces that have severally 
run their course some years back. The campaign of 
‘The Invincibles,’ at Covent Garden, a successful one 
of course, has completely turned the heads of our 
play-going youths, and the thoughts of the Managers 
of the Opera towards placing a detachment of the 
fair corps under their orders, upon a similar warlike 
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footing ; and, as the revival of a good old piece is often 
better and generally less expensive than the production 
of a new one, the pages of the Duke of Vendome 
have been roused from their slumbers in the Reper- 
toire. Familiar as the story and action were to us 
eight or ten years ago, we still prefer it to any thing 
we have witnessed in this department, during the pre- 
sent season. In their re-organisation, no more than 
the positively necessary expense has been incurred ; 
notwithstanding which, they all look as fresh and as 
retty as ever :—they have risen, like the sleeper in the 
tern tale, from a repose of years, without an 
additional shade or wrinkle to the countenance. The 
body guard of the Duke has also been resuscitated, 
but time has certainly not improved their appearance. 
We cannot refrain from recommending some ameliora- 
tion in their appointments and costume, which, con- 
sidering that the muster-roll never exceeds eight rank 
and tile, may, we presuwe, be effected without fear of 
the Finance Committee, or of putting the revenues of 
the Duke to any great charge. Deprive them of their 
muskets, and the costume would be no bar to their 
replacing the boxless watchmen of the eastern wards, 
without fear of startling the nerves of any good- 
humoured deputy returning from a hall-dinner. But 
we are wandering from the subject, if subject the 
Ballet may be said to have. The nocturnal wander- 
ings and espiéglerie of the principal Page, his subse- 
uent detection in a feigned sleep by the throbbing of 
heart, the various exchanges of aiguillettes or 
shoulder-knots, constitute nearly the whole of the his- 
torical portion of the piece. Of the chorographic part, 
our first devoirs are due to Mademoiselle Brocard, for 
the lively interest and gaiety which she throws into the 
character of the Premier Page. We confess ourselves 
sufficiently Gothic to delight in good pantomimic action, 
especially when blended with the grace of a Premiere 
Danseuse ; it elevates the performance above the ma- 
chinery of entre-chats and pirouettes, and proves that 
the brains of the drtiste are not exclusively directed 
towards the exertions of the opposite extremities. Mile. 
Louise, the next in rank in this juvenile corps, will, 
we have no doubt, be constantly on the list of pro- 
motions. The remainder of the muster require one or 
two days’ drill, which a few successive representations 
will more pleasantly effect. Of regular pas des deux, 
&c., in the Ballet, there are few. Mademoiselle Brocard 
and Madame Le Comte shine in a species of fandango, 
to which castagnets would be an effective addition. It 
is much in the style of the dance between Louise and 
Bournonville, in the last Ballet,—an exhibition that 
drew such invariable applause, as to induce the Ballet- 
master to introduce it more than once in the present 
piece. Monsieur Gosselin and Madame Anatole made 
their appearance in a pas-de-deux, in which the vigour 
of their movements positively baffles description. The 
elevation and repetition of the flights of M. Gosselin 
would appear incredible, were we to reduce them to the 
standard of feet and inches : he may be said to be less 
on the boards than in the air; and his concluding 
efforts, to the air of ‘ Vive Henri IV.,’ obtained the 
most unbounded applause. Madame Anatole blended 
an infinity of grace with strength, in her portion of 
this pas-de-deux, We repeat, that the present Ballet 
is decidedly the hest production of the season, and may 
be witnessed more than once with feelings Uf gratifica- 
tion, provided the spectator has not been immoveably 
fixed on one of the pit-benches a full hour before the 
commencement of the opera. If the portion of the 
house devoted to the public fills immedixtely after 
opening the doors, as has latterly been the case, why 
not adopt the plan of the other Theatres, and admit /a 
queve half an hour only before the commencement of 
the performances ? 
Thursday. 

* Il Don Giovanni’ was produced this evening, for 
the benefit of Madame Caradori. When the univer- 
sally favourable feeling towards this lady is considered, 
added to the circumstance of its being the first repre- 
sentation of this opera for four years, and, above all, 
the appearance of Mademoiselle Sontag in a new cha- 
racter, our readers may form a faint idea of the density 
of the throng that besieged the pit doors long before 
they opened. The characters were supported as 


follows : 
Don Giovanni, . . - + + Signor Zucwe.s. 
Don Ottavio, . .- . Signor Torri. 
Leporello, ee ° . Signor PeLttecrint. 
Mazetto, b< . Signor Porro. 


ll Commendatore, . 
Donna Anna, . - 
Zerlina, . . + « . 
Donna Elvira, .... + 


Our report has already extended to too greata length 


Mademoiselle Sonrac. 
Madame CArApor1, 
Madame CasTe.ui, 


» »« »« Signor De AncELI. 
. 





to permit, in the present Number, a detailed analysis 


of this revival; we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with offering a few general remarks, and defer a more 
full report until we have had the benefit of a second 
representation, which is advertised for Tuesday the 6th 
instant. The difficult score of this opera has been got 
up throughout in a very creditable manner ; the cho- 
ruses were as perfect as could be expected on a first 
performance, especially for a benefit ; and the orchestra 
entered most fully into the spirit of the magnificent 
instrumentation of Mozart. 

The few lines which we have dedicated to Made- 
moiselle Sontag, at the commencement of the present 
article, will be sufficient to convince any of our readers, 
that the character of L#onna Auna is perhaps the least 
calculated for the display of her talents, either in sing- 
ing or in acting. ‘he delineation of filial despair, on 
the assassination of a parent, can be any thing but con- 
genial with the heureux naturel of the present repre- 
sentative. Zerlina, although personated by Madame 
Fodor, was probably deemed below Mademoiselle Son- 
tag’s station in the establishment ; but the part in her 
hands would have proved a little gem. Her singing in 
Donna duna was throughout perfectly correct, well 
studied, and chastely executed. We had Mozart’s 
music, but nothing more. 

Signori Zuchelli’s Don Giovanni is not new to us; 
he represented the Spanish gallant at this theatre about 
six years since. We always delight in witnessing this 
gentleman in a comic character ; it sits on him far more 
easily than the tragic parts, which he is so often called 
upon to fill, and the present may be styled a first-rate 
performance. The serenade, Deh vieni alla fenestra, 
exquisitely accompanied by Spagnoletti, was delicious ; 
seldom it is that we hear it tully appreciated by an 
audience ; it generally, but unaccountably, fails in 
effect. 

Madame Caradori, in the unassuming part of Zer- 
lina, gave great satisfaction to her numberless friends 
in every part of the house; she was rapturously en- 
cored in almost every air. We cannot say as much for 
the Don Ottavio of Signor Torri. This gentleman oc- 
casionally loses himself in his passages, and finds it 
somewhat difficult to regain the terra-firma of the me- 
lody. Pellegrini’s acting in Leporello was excellent; 
and Porto threw almost a superabundance of vis comica 
into the part of Mazetto; he is a perfect grimacier. 
Madame Castelli went through the character of Livira 
as well as her voice would permit. 

Mademoiselle Sontag is advertised to appear in the 
‘Donna del Lago,’ as well as to fill the character of 
Desdemona, to Madame Pasta’s O¢ello, for the latter’s 
benefit: it is also reported that she will appear in 
Tancredi. 





Drury-Lane, 


WE spenta delightful evening at this theatre on Sa- 
turday last. Lunn’s comedy of ‘ Roses and Thorns,’ 
which was first produced at the Haymarket, was 
brought forward on this occasion for the purpose of 
enlisting Mathews and Liston jointly in the service of 
the public. The attempt was altogether successful ; for 
it produced an overflowiug and enjoying audience, who 
seemed to relish the ‘ two Arcadians’ with infinite 
zest. 

* Roses and Thorns’ contains many situations calcu- 
lated to bring the peculiarities of the eminent actors 
before-named into full relief ; and the audience partici- 
pated as much in the good humour of Sir Hilary 
Heartsease, (Liston,) as they laughed at the admirably 
developed vinegar-faced and testy-minded Sir Valentine 
Verjuice, (Mathews.) In all our experience of stage 
affairs, we certainly never saw characters better 
dressed or better represented than these two baronets. 
The laugh of Liston was the most perfect and pro- 
vokingly contagious we have ever heard; and we 
should do Mathews a great injustice did we not say, 
that he was sour as a decoction of wormwood, yet as 
sanative too, and more to be relished than a dish of 
green olives after dinner. We have said that both 
characters were admirably dressed. Liston was at 
heart’s-ease under a mass of superincumbent coats, 
waistcoats, and hose ; and Mathews rendered his per- 
sonal defects in keeping with the scene. The comedy 
was given out again for Thursday, amidst the loudest 
applause; and we advise all the world to go and 
see it. 

A petite piece, in one act, called, ‘The School for 
Gallantry,’ followed the play, by way of interlude. 
The characters, which were few in number, were cast 
as follows : 


Matilda - - - - - - - - « - Miss ELLen TRER. 
Colonel Mansfelt - - - - + + - Mr. Jones. 
Cornet Leontine - - - - = - MissLovg. 


‘The plot, (if plot it can be called,) is casily told, 





—— 

Colonel Mansfelt, an officer in the Austrian service, is 
condemned to ten days’ confinement for successfully 
charging the enemy, in disobedience to the order of his 
General ; and Cornet Leontine, (Miss Love,) is sent to 
the same prison, also for a breach of military disci- 
pline, in sending a challenge to some brother officers, 
who jeeringly remarked on a scent-bottle which the 
Cornet always wore about his person. The scene 
opens with the arrival of the Cornet, and the Colonel 
rays the Jailor to make the new comer an inmate of 

is apartment ‘ pour dissiper le chagrin.’ The first 
conversation between the parties is on the subject of 
gallantry, and the Colonel gives the youngster the 
beuefit of his experience in affairs of the heart, by pre- 
senting him with a grammar of gallantry composed 
during his imprisonment. Little, however, does the 
unsuspecting rake think that the weapons he puts into 
the hands of Leontine, shall be used against himself, 
The Cornet has soon occasion to put the maxims 
of his tutor into practice ; for, at this period, a lady 
arrives at the prison incog., who turus out to be the 
wife of the Colonel, with the joyful tidings of his re- 
lease. The lady is not without her suspicions that her 
husband is unfaithful, and accordingly she keeps up 
the disguise, and makes an appointment with J/ans/e/t, 
for the next evening, in a particular apartment of the 
fortress. The note of assignation is deposited in the 
Colonel’s cap, unsealed, but, falling into the hands of 
the Cornet, he substitutes another note in its stead, in- 
viting the Colonel outside the ramparts, determined to 
keep the appointment within the fortress himself. The 
lady is punctual ; but the veil of night does not enable 
her to discover that the gallant is xo¢ her husband. 
Under the impression that he really is so, however, 
she gives her imagined lord a ring, determined in 
the morning to reproach him with his infidelity ; but 
before the dawn, the real husband appeais frozen with 
cold, from walking in the frosty air, to mect a lady, 
who, it is needless to say, never came. On the appear- 
ance of the ‘real Simon Pure,’ the Cornet boasts of 
his successes, and, avowing the stratagem he has prac- 
tised, displays the ring he received as a pledge of love. 
The husband, thunderstruck, recognises the wedding- 
ring of his wife, and hereupon repents him of the 
lesson he has given his pupil, The lady soon again 
appears; and, after some reproaches, an eclaircissement 
takes place, when it is clear that A/atil/da really ima- 
gined Leontine to have been her husband, and the 
Colonel is now satisfied that he has not been cornuted, 
Leontine now recognises in Matilda the sister of the 
girl to whom he is himself betrothed, and Maxsfelt 
promises the young soldier that, if he will forget his 
(the Colonel's) grammar of gallantry, he shall be re- 
commended to his fair one, as a fit person to be a 
member of the family. Hereupon, all matters being 
in a fair way for a marriage, the curtain drops. 

It were perhaps useless to enter on any lengthened 
remark on a trifle such as this. Suffice it, however, 
to say, that the piece is much too long; and, though 
the dialogue is occasionally smart, it is often insipid ; 
but oftenest, dull and heavy. Miss Love had two 
songs which she executed with her accustomed power, 
and in the first of which she was encored. Jones, as 
usual, was bustling, and ‘ o’er-informed’ with the spirit 
of cool impudence ; further than this, he had not much 
scope for the display of talent. 

At the conclusion, though there were some malcon- 
tents, yet the ‘contents’ were the more numerous, and 
the piece was given out for repetition amidst general 
applause. 

The amusing farce of ‘ Killing no Murder’ followed, 
in which Liston as Belvi, and Mathews as Buskin, kept 
the house in a roar. We should remark, that Mr. 
Hooper is a very cockneyish and vulgar sort of 
gentleman, The word dilemma, he pronounced— 
‘ dilemmar.’ 





Surrey Theatre. 

We were tempted by the ninety-fifth representation 
of ‘ The March of Intellect,’ to pass an hour at this 
Theatre on Saturday evening last, and were so well 
repaid by the performances of the evening, that we 
should be doing an injustice not to afford them their 
just meed of praise. The first piece represented, was 
* The Spirit of the Hill,’ the story of which is the 
same with ‘ The Somnau.bulist,’ taken from the 
French, and performed at the great Theatres. The 
part of Laurette, the principal character in the piece, 
was sustained by Mrs. Fitzwilliam with great taste and 
feeling ; and her innecence was so naive, and her sor- 
row so deep and sincere, as to draw tears from both 
sexes in the most affecting portions of the tale. 

‘The March of Intellect’ followed; and, in the in- 
terval between the two pieces, the house literally 
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doubled its numbers, hundreds coming to see this piece 
alone. Before the curtain drew up, there was not 
even standing room, either in boxes, pit, or gallery. 

Master Burke’s performance in the six successive 
characters of Master Socrates Cameleon, Mr. Terence 
O'Leary, Signor Sordini, Bluster Bubble, Jack Rattlin, 
and Napol. Buonaparte, was so good, that it would 
be difficult to say in which character he excelled. He 
kept the house in a continued roar of laughter-and ap- 
plause, was encored in his songs and violin solos, and 
appeared, on this ninety-fifth repetition, to give as 
much real delight as it was possible to conceive. 

The performances of the evening ended with ‘The 
Talisman,’ which affords some splendid exhibitions of 
scenery, and in which Miss Percival, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Wynne, and Mr. Vale, (especially the ladies,) each 
sustained their parts effectively. 

If there be any of our readers who have a relish for 
dramatic novelties, and precocious talents, and who 
have not yet seen Master Burke at the Surrey, we 
think they would not deem an hour ill bestowed in 
paying him a visit while ‘ The March of Intellect’ con- 
tinues. 











NEW MUSIC. 


The Banks of the Liffey, a grand Fantasia, or favourite 
Trish Air for the Piano-forte, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, (ad libitum,) composed and dedicated to his 
Sriends in Ireland. By J. B. Cramer, op. 76. 
Cramer and Co. 6s. Accompaniments, 5s. 


Tuis is a work of superior talent, taste, judgment, 
and feeling, and in every respect of the first class. It 
commences with a tutti, engraved in a smaller cha- 
racter, and well condensed for the piano-forte. An 
allegro spiritoso assai, in the key of C of one page, 
followed by a striking cadenza for the piano-forte, 
(also of one page,) to introduce a larghetto in 3-4 time, 
founded upon the air ‘ Peggy Bawn;’ other tutti and 
cadenza usher in ‘ Mrs. Casey,’ in the key of G, 
which, as a striking 6-8 movement, occupies seven 
pages ; after this, we have an allegro vivo in C 2-4, 
and an interesting andante in F, common time, which 
returns to the allegro and finishes the piece ; the whole 
presenting twenty-one pages of piano-forte music of 
the best possible description, deserving the highest 
encomiums and the most extensive circulation. 





* Sly Cupid,’ a favourite Ballad, as sung with the great- 
est applause by Miss H. Cawse. The words by J. 
Augustine Wade, the Music by F. Latour. Published 
by the Author. 2s. 

WE present this as a very pleasing and lively trifle, 
quite easy to be sung, being within the compass of only 
seven notes, including G on the second line, and F on 
the fifth line, in 2-4 time, and in the key of C. The 
title is adorned (as is now usual) with an interesting 
and well-executed lithographic sketch of Cupid, appear- 
ing to weep by the margin of a brook, and the whole 
is presented in good taste. 





Dressler’s Selection of Beauties, with embellishments, 
for the Flute, dedicated to Amateurs. (No. 1.) Cocks 
and Co. 3s. 


WE feel much satisfaction in recommending this 
very desirable work to the particular notice of the 
flautist, since we are persuaded he will derive infinite 
pleasure, as well as improvement, from the perusal and 
practice of it. On comparison, it will be found to con- 
tain more various and useful music than any other 
publication of the kind, (that we have yet met with,) 
and each number will present from ten to fourteen 
pieces, chiefly by the first composers. The selection 
in the first number is as follows: 1. An Adagio inC, 
3-4 time, by Tulon. 2. ‘Ombra Adorata,’ as sung by 
Madame Pasta, in D, common time. 3. Rossini’s 
March, from ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ arranged in E flat. 
4. A pleasing German Air, (an allegretto in G, 6-8 
time,) with four pleasing variations, by Dressler. 5. 
“Gramachree Molly,’ in B flat, with one allegretto 
variation. 6 ‘Giovinette Cavalier,’ adapted as a Qua- 
drille, in G. (This is not in good taste.) 7. A favourite 
Waltz of Gallemberg’s. 8. ‘Una voce poco fa,’ well 
arranged in C. 9. ‘ La Suissesse au bord du lac,’ an 
andantinoin E, 6-8. 10. A Polacca, by Berbiguier, 
in D. 11. Rossini’s beautiful Quintetto, from ‘Mosé 
in Egitto,’ ‘Celeste mar placata,’ as a Duet for two 
flutes, in G, 3-4 time. 12. ‘Je suis Lindor,’ embel- 
lished by Tulon. And, 13. The much-admired Prayer 
from ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ in D minor, ‘ Dal tuo stellato 
soglio.’ Thus thirteen interesting and desirable pieces 
evgre well edspted, wel] brought out, and offered at Jess 
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than threepence each! In our next review, we shall notice 
the selection forming the second book, and continue 
doing so until the twelve numbers are published, which 
are to complete the work- 





*The Bonnie Fish Wife,’ a celebrated Scotch Song. 
Written by a Lady, composed and arranged by C. £. 
Horn. Mayhew. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 


Tuis is a bagatelle, adapted to the air ‘ Caller Her- 
ring,’ within the compass of C below the stave, and E 
in the 4th space. The principal theme is a collection 
of the Fish Women’s Cries in Edinburgh, and the whole 
forming a very characteristic and lively sketch. The 
ornamented title exhibits the three following popular 
vocalists, habited as Fish Girls, with their creels, viz : 
Madame Vestris, with the motto ‘Light baskets and 
light hearts ;” Miss Love, ‘ Buy Caller herring ;’ and 
Miss Stephens, with a basket full at her back, ‘ Going 
to market.’ The whole may be said to be, at least, 
equal to any of the ephemeral productions enjoying 
present popularity. 


No. I. Rondo on the favourite German Melody, ‘ The 
Swiss Shepherd Boy,’ as sung by the Tyrolese Min- 
strels, Composed for the Piano-Forte, by J. N. 
Hiimmel. Ewer and Co. 2s. 

WE cannot, in candour, highly commend the man- 
ner in which this cheerful, quiet, and simple melody is 
treated by M. Hiimmel; his arrangement is by no 
means in keeping with the style of the subject, but 
frittered into a noisy succession of flourishing semi- 
quavers, arpeggios, and cadenzas, con furioso! This 
Rondo is presented as the first of a series of six, and 
we trust we shall be able to furnish a more flattering 
review of the succeeding numbers. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


Mont Blanc, as seen from the Valley of Chamouni. En- 
graved by T. Lupton, after a Painting by W. Dela- 
motte. Bulecock. London, 1828. 


WE had before occasion to advert to this fine Mezzo- 
tinto, as in a forward state of preparation ; and, having 
now been’ furnished with a finished impression, we 
can speak confidently as to its merits. The scene itself 
is very beautiful, and the skilful manner in which it is 
both drawn and engraved, exhibits its characteristics 
with great force and truth. 


Mademoiselle Sontag. Drawn on Stone, by Albert 
Hoffay, from the original, in Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
possession. B,J. M‘Cleary, St. James’s Street, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Tue portraits of this interesting lady improve as 
they multiply. This is the fourth that has already 
come under our notice, and it is decidedly the best. 
We have now had opportunities of seeing her sufficient 
to impress her likeness strongly on the memory ; and 
we can say truly, that the portrait before us combines 
greater fidelity of resemblance with sweetness of ex- 
pression, than any that has yet appeared. We still 
hope, however, that a higher class of art than Litho- 
graphy will be employed for this purpose ; though 
these rapid sketches, which nothing but Lithography 
cou!d produce in so short atime, may serve to satisfy 
the impatience of the public desire. 


Rebels Shooting a Prisoner. Engraved by L. Romney 
JSroma Painting by 7. Webster. Bulcock. London, 
1828. 

Tuis is a very interesting and spirited delineation of 
youthful frolic, and would form an appropriate com- 
panion to ‘ The Mischievous Boy,’ noticed in a former 
number of ‘The Atheneum.’ The scene is the interior 
of a Cottage, and the subject, three Urchins, who, hav- 
ing been ‘ playing at rebels or soldiers,’ have taken 
their sister’s doll a prisoner, and, fastening it to a 
stake, are in the act of blowing it to pieces by a brass 
cannon planted on the top of an empty barrel. The 
composition, grouping, and expression, are all marked 
by skill and humour; and the engraving, which is in the 
line manner, is very beautifully finished. The print is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Princess Sophia, and 
is quite worthy her patronage. 


Health and Long Life to the King. Engraved by H. 
Say, after a Painting by M. W. Sharpe. Sams. 
London, 1828. 

Tuis is a very spirited portrait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in his full dress, as a General Officer, wearing 
his ribband and collar, and in his capacity, apparently, 
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of president of a banquet, standing erect at the head of 
a table, leaning his left hand on the arm of a presiden. 
tial chair ; and, with his right, elevating high the glagg 
with which he pledges the loyal toast, chosen for the 
inscription of the plate. On the table before him are 
wines and fruits; and, through an open casement on 
his right, is seen the perspective of the Horse Guards, 
the Admiralty, and the line of buildings extendj 
from these to the north; the view being probably taken 
from the banqueting-room of Whitehall Palace. It jg 
altogether a spirited subject, well designed, and exe. 
cuted in the best style of mezzotintu engraving. The 
portrait is faithful, and all the accompaniments are in 
excellent harmony and keeping. 


The Traveller attacked. Engraved by W. Giller, after 
Painting by D. T. Egerton. Bulcock. London, 
1828. 

THERE are few cases in which Mezzotinto can be 
more advantageously introduced than in the delineation 
of Night Scenes. The extreme depth of shade which 
it can throw in masses over a whole picture, and the 
brilliance which such objects as a full moon, a flash of 
fire, or even reflected light, acquire by contrast, are 
favourable to each. In the print before us, this is par- 
ticularly apparent. The scene is a solitary road at the 
base of a rocky hill, with one ancient fir, and a second 
tree shivered by lightning, as if to make the solitude 
more complete. The Traveller is passing on horse- 
back, and is attacked by one who discharges a pistal 
from behind, while another figure is seen reclining 
across the road. The lights and shadows are well 
managed ; and, altogether, the print is a very striking 
one. 


Miranda. Engraved hy Edward Scriven, Historical 
Engraver to his Majesty, from a Painting by W. 
Hilton, R.A. Moon, Boys, and Graves. London, 
1828. 

‘The gentle mien, the placid feature, 
Bespeak that guileless, lovely » 
Immortal Shakspeare drew.’ 


Tuis is the character intended to be pourtrayed in 
the picture of Mr. Hilton, which was painted, we learn, 
expressly for Mr. Scriven to engrave. It represents 
Miranda coming forth from the dark and cavernous 
cliffs of Prospero’s cell, and looking down with a mix- 
ture of fear and surprise upon the foaming surges of 
the ocean that lash the rocks below—where the still 
boiling wave, the solitary sea-mew, and the brightening 
of the distant horizon, give a fine ideaof an abating 
storm. Ferdinand is seen approaching the cave, bear- 
ing a log, as represented at the opening of the first 
scene in the third act of ‘The Tempest ;’ and Miranda 
appears to express, in her trembling timidity, the sen- 
timents given to her, on the first interview with Ferdi- 
nand, by the poet : 





*I do not know 

One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 

Save from my glass, mine own ; nor have I seen 

More that I may call men, than you, good friend, 

And my dear father : how features are abroad, 

I am skiil-less of ; but, by my modesty, 

(The jewel in my dower,) I would not wish 

Any companion in the world but you.’ 

The engraving, which is in the line manner, is exe 

cuted with Mr. Scriven’s usual ability, and maintains his 
well-established reputation as an artist. 


Portrait of Thomas Clarkson, Esq., M.A., Author of the 
* History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade,’ from 
the Original Picture, painted by G. R. A. Chalon, Esq. 
R.A. Engraved by C. Turner, Esq., Engraver in 
Ordinary to His Majesty. Size 23 inches by 74. 
21s. Piper, Ipswich; and Colnaghi and Son, Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Tne original painting of this distinguished philan- 
thropist was exhibited in 1824, at the Royal Academy, 
and then generally pronounced to be an excellent pic- 
ture. The publication of an engraving from it has 
been undertaken by a spirited and enterprising book- 
«seller of Ipswich—supported by a long list of noble- 
men and gentlemen, who communicated their names 
as subscribers before the Print appeared. In moral 
interest, the portraits of few men could exceed that 
of the present subject, whose name is so familiarly 
known, and so constantly associated with all that is 
benevolent, that to look upon it is sufficient to inspire 
virtuous thoughts and philanthropic resolutions. This 
interest the artist has heightened by varinus accessories, 
all in excellent taste and keeping ; while the engraver 
has done full justice to his portion of the labour, and 
sent forth a specimen of fine mezzotinto, which the 
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cated by permission to the Duke of Gloucester, the 
President of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery : 
and, among the names of the subscribers, we observe 
those of the Duke of Sussex, the Bishops of Chester and 
Norwich, Lords Bristol andJermyn, Messrs. Brougham, 
Birkbeck, Buxton, Wilberforce, and other distinguished 
disciples and admirers of the benevolent individual, 
whose name stands deservedly at the head of those who 
have laboured so long and so zealously in the great 
work of abolishing slavery, with all its abominations, 
jn every quarter to which their influence can extend. 





HAYTER’S NEW TREATISE ON COLOURS. 


New Treatise on Colours. By C. Hayter, Portrait 
Painter, and Professor of Perspective to Her late 
Royal Highness, the Princess Charlotte of Saxe Co- 
burg, assumed as the basis uf a perfect System. Ato. 
16s. Booth. London, 1828. 

Tuis is a very ingenious and useful work, and one 
that cannot fail to be a valuable assistant to all young 
artists, who would clearly understand the principles on 
which colours change by union, and the relationship 
in which all their varieties stand to each other. It is 
as important to the painter as is the gamut of notes to 
the musician, or the numeration table to the arith- 
metician. Mr. Hayter deduces all the variety of shades 
and tints that exist, or can be produced, from the parent 
or primitive colours, yellow, red, and blue. This is ex- 
emplified by an ingenious and convincing diagram, 
which Mr. Hayter has named the ultimatum ; and, in- 
deed, it would be difficult to make demonstration more 
clear. His Chromatic Scale and Painter’s Compass 
are truth itself, the gradations of which are their natu- 
yal consequences ; and their combinations he has given 
in such a manner, as most clearly to elucidate his sys- 
tem. His Grand Ultimatum, the triangularly convo- 
luting labyrinth, seems the very multum in parvo of 
admixture, from the purity of primitive colour to po- 
sitive blackness, and is really a beautiful and convincing 
study. The days of Praxiteles and Zeuxis have long 
since fled: the unchanged pigments from the ruined 
walls of Herculaneum, are still objects of wonder ; 
and even the chemical researches of the Flemish school 
are seldom to be found in the English artist’s study 
What the London University may do for the artists of 
the rising generation, remains to be seen. If, however, 
to Mr. Hayter’s labour, research, and elucidation, were 
added Jetter-press matter, somewhat less ‘ mathemati- 
cally erudite,’ and better suited to the apprehension of 
youth, his book might be a useful and popular Vade 
Mecum with the young colonrist, with whom too much 
has been left, since the days of Rubens, to the rude 
and indefinite range of taste and feeling, and the all- 
powerful, (because fashionable,) examples of men who 
have struck out a peculiar style of colouring each for 
himself. 


PHENOMENA OF JUPITER, FOR MAY. 





At 55 minutes 30 seconds past 8, in the evening of 
the 8th, the first satellite emerges from the shadow 
of Jupiter, and at 10, is seen at the distance of 0.5 to 
the east of him ; the fourth is also observed to the east 
of the primary, at the distance of 2.2, and the third at 
5.0, being likewise on the east of Jupiter, and near its 
greatest elongation ; these satellites are all receding 
from the planet. On the west at the distance of 2.8 is 
seen the second, which is also receding from Jupiter. 
On the 9th, at 10 in the evening, the third and fourth 
are observed to the east of the primary, the former at 
the distance of 3.9 approaching Jupiter, and the latter 
at5.0 receding from him; these satellites are noticed to 
recede from each other during the night. On the west 
of the planet, are seen the first and second near each 
other, the distance of the first is 1.2, and that of the 
second 1.1; these satellites are also receding from 
each other, the second approaching, and the first re- 
ceding from, Jupiter. At thirty minutes past eleven, 
the second has arrived nearly at the limb of Jupiter, 
and shortly afterwards disappears behind the planet. 
The other three satellites only are visible until forty- 
three minutes forty-eight seconds past two in the 
morning of the 10th, when the second emerges from 
the shadow of the primary ; during the remairler of 
the morning, it is observed a little to the east of, and 
gradually receding from, Jupiter. At ten in the even- 
ing of this day the first is noticed at the distance of 1.9 
to the east of the planet, the second at 3.2, and the 
fourth at 7.8, their satellites being also observed to the 
east: at the distance of 0.5 to the west of the primary 
is seen the third; all the satellites are receding from 
Jupiter, and will be observed in the same order during 
the whole of the night. 





‘ 


On the evening of the 11th, at ten, the first, second, 
and third are noticed to the west of the primary, the 
first being observed at its greatest elongation: its dis- 
tance is 2.6. The satellite nearest the planet is the 
second, at the distance of 0.5; itis receding from 
Jupiter: the first is consequently approaching it. The 
satellite farthest from the planet is the third, its dis- 
tance being 4.3 ; it is also receding from the primary : 
the distance between this satellite and the first will 
consequently be seen to increase. On the east of 
Jupiter, very near its greatest elongation, and at the 
distance of.9.1, is observed the fourth ; it recedes very 
slowly from the planet: this satellite has passed its 
greatest elongation at 10 on the following evening, and 
is seen at the distance of 9.6 very gradually approach- 
ing the primary. The first has also just passed its 
eastern elongation, and is gradually approaching Ju- 
piter ; its distance is 2.4. The third has also just reach- 
ed its greatest western elongation, its distance being 
5.6. The second is also noticed to the west of the pri- 
mary, at the distance of 3.6, approaching it. The first 
and fourth appear nearly in conjunction, as seen from 
Jupiter, and the third in Opposition to them. This 
evening will prevent some interesting observations, as 
three of the satellites are near their greatest elonga- 
tions. On the 13th, at 10 in the evening, the second 
is observed at 2.0 to the east of the planet, receding 
from it, and the fourth approaching the primary at the 
distance of 8.4: they are consequently approaching 
each other. On the west of Jupiter are seen the first 
and third, both approaching the primary; the former at 
the distance of 1.8, and the latter at 2.6. The motion 
of the first being the swiftest, the distance between it 
and the third is observed gradually to increase. It does 
not reach Jupiter before he sets, the time of his setting 
being 58 minutes past 3 in the morning of the 14th 
inst. At this time his situation in the ecliptic is 7 de- 
grees 45 minutes of Scorpio, his latitude being 1 de- 
gree 22 minutes north: he is distant from 5 Libre 
3 degrees 30 minutes, from u,Libra 3 degrees 54 mi- 
nutes, from a Libre 5 degrees, from A Virginis 3 
degrees 30 minutes, and from 2 Virginis 2 degrees 
48 minutes. He is consequently the apex of an isosceles 
triangle, 5 Libre and A Virginis forming the base ; 
and from the 3d to the 13th he forms scalene triangles 
with a and » Libra, the latter star and 5 Libre, u 
Libre and 2 Virginis, and the latter star and A Vir- 
ginis. 





NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


A writer in a recent number of ‘The Literary 
Gazette,’ (April 19,) has given the public a view of the 
celebrated Abbey of Newstead, taken in the depth of 
winter, when the keenness and severity of the weather 
seem, if we may judge from the conclusion of his 
description, to have operated so strongly on his feelings 
as to have benumbed his charity, and led him to libel 
the family residing at that seat in the following 
passage : 

‘This pile, once the secluded haunt of those who had retired 
from the world, and devoted themselves to God, is now the 
seat of dandy valets and forward grooms—the seat of fashion 
and its follies, where the corruption of manners of the nine- 
teenth century taints every nobler feeling of the heart, and cold 
formality takes the place of cordial benevolence.’ 

In order to present another picture of the manners 
and character of those now inhabiting this classic 
ground, we present a statement furnished us for the 
purpose, presenting a view of the Abbey and iis 
inmates, taken in a warmer season, and with feelings 
more in unison with the acknowledged liberality, kind- 
ness, and hospitality of the present owner of that 
venerable pile. The letter is as follows : 

Sir,—I have been in the habit of visiting the Abbey 
of Newstead, long before it became the property of the 
present proprictor, and during the time that it was the 
residence of the illustrious poet. I have known many 
who undertook a pilgrimage to the ruined monastery 
at the expense of great personal inconvenience, if not 
of danger, arising from the necessity of passing 
through a swamp which surrounded the buildings 
without, and from the accumulation of rubbish and 
the state of decay within. At the time it passed from 
the hands of Lord Byron into those of his gallant 
friend and school-fellow, Colonel Wildman, it was 
approached over a barren and deep sand, the ground 
on all sides speaking a wretchedness corresponding 
with the still greater signs of desolation within and 
around the Abbey itself. The beautiful western front 
of the conventual church was crumbling into ruin; 
disfigured as it was by a barbarous innovation of a 
large four-cornered latticed window; the pavement of 
the cloisters was torn up and the surface beneath it 
dug up, the crypts were filled with earth and rubbish, 
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the chapel converted into a bath, the refectory, which, 
though occasionally occupied, was damp and in a state 
of dangerous decay, the galleries admitted the weather 
in every point, the floors gave way under the feet, 
while the ceilings were hastening to their fall; and, to 
complete the scene, the garden had become a 
morass choked with the growth of weeds. Well 
might Byron weep over this state of the house of his 
ancestors :— 

* Newstead ! what sadd’ning change of scene is thine ! 

Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 

Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 

* Deserted now, he scans the gray-worn towers— 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep— 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers : 

These, these he views, and views them but to weep.’ 
Such was Newstead when it came into the possession 
of the present owner, and how is it now ? 

The visitor approaches from the high road along 
another winding through plantetions over the hill and 
down a valley, at the further end of which turrets and 
minarets mark the site of the venerable remains of the 
church, while, beyond this, an extensive lake ranges 
under hills crowned with masses of the ancient wood. 
But Byron’s words best describe it. 

* It stood embosom’d in a happy valley, 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where the druid oak 

Stood like Caractacus, in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms, ’gainst the thunder-stroke ; 

And, from beneath his boughs, were seen to sally 

The dappled foresters. As day awoke, 

The branching stag swept down, with all his herd, 

To quaff a brook which murmured like a bird. 

* Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 

By a river, which its soft way did take 

In currents through the calmer water spread 

Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 

And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 

With their green faces fixed upon the flood.’ 


On reaching the Abbey, the first striking object is 
the ruined screen of the conventual church, dedicated to 
the Virgin, whose figure, holding the infant Saviour in 
her arms, is sculptured in the niche at the crown of 
the arch of the great window : 

* A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 

(While yet the church was Rome’s,) stood, half apart, 
In a grand arch, which once screened many an aisle. 
These last had disappear’d,—a loss to art ; 

The first yet frown’d superbly o’er the soil, 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart, 

Which mourned the power of Time’s or Tempest’s march, 

In gazing on that venerable arch. 

¢ Within a riche, nigh to its pinnacle, 

Twelve saints had once stood sanctified in stone ; 
But these had fall’n, not when the Friars fell, 
But in the war which struck Charles from the throne, 
When each house was a portalice,—as tell 
The annals of many a line undone,— 
The gallant Cavaliers, who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign nor reign. 


* But in a higher niche, alone, but crown’d, 
The Virgin mother of the God-born child, 
With her son in her blest arms, look’d round,— 
Spared by some chance, when all beside was spoil’d ; 
She made the earth below seem holy ground, 
This may be superstition, weak or wild, 

But even the faintest relics of a shrine . 

Of any worship, wake some thoughts divine. 


* A mighty window, hollow in the centre, 
Shorn of its glass of thousand colourings, 
Thro’ which the deepened glories once could enter, 
Streaming off from the sun like seraph’s wings, 
Now yawns all desolate ;—now loud, now fainter, 
The gale sweeps thro’ its fret-work, and oft sings 
The owl his anthem, where the silenc’d quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs, quench’d like fire.’ 


The architecture, with a taste correct in the extreme, 
is perfectly restored ; all the frightful innovations have 
been closed, and the whole has undergone thorough 
reparation. The cloisters are renovated, the pavement 
relaid, and the arched openings perfected. The chapel 
is more than restored to all its original beauty and 
solemnity, while the whole fabric has undergone a re- 
vision which, retaining all the comforts and accommo- 
dations of a modern edifice, has all the characters of a 
monastic building. When the visitor has traversed 
the magnificent refectory, now a drawing-room of 
princely dimensions, and which rests upon the solid 
arches of the crypt below, and has passed through the 
various galleries, the library, the banqueting-hall, the 
vaulted vestibule, and the cloisters, he is led to the sur- 
vey of the building without, On the first side he enters 
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upon the consecrated area of the Abbey Church, where 
majestic, towering, and umbrageous trees throw a pro- 
tecting and a sombre shade upon the site of the ruined 
church, and upon the beautiful sod which covers its 
aisles. On the east, lies the extensive garden of the 
Monastery, with its high terraced walks, quaint par- 
terres, its immense pool of clear running water, set in 
a broad frame of the greenest grass, its lordly trees 
and shady walks, from various points of which inter- 
esting parts of the building are occasionally caught. 
On the south side a noble range of building, forming 
the principal front af the Abbey, looks over a sheet of 
water into the park and grounds beyond, commanding 
a beautiful view of lawn and upland scenery. While, 
before the western front, which comprehends, in one 
line, the entrance, the banqueting-hall, and the screen 
of the church, lies the lake before described, on 
which are anchored the various painted vessels which 
give life and vivacity to the scene around. 

Such is Newstead, and such it has been made by the 
taste of the present possessor; one who has ever 
thrown open the doors of this Abbey to the reception 
of every respectable applicant for admission ; one who, 
in the circle of his own friends, is known to exercise 
the rites of a refined and unlimited hospitality ; one, 
whose engaging and condescending manners have en- 
deared him to every class of people around him. His 
acts of benevolence and charity have been carried to 
no common extent; and, indeed, particulars of the 
most interesting nature might be detailed, to which his 
bounty has given birth, equalled only by the fictions 
of romance. With the deep and proper feelings of reli- 
gion, too, he has established, on the Sabbath, a regular 
service in his chapel, at which the neighbouring pea- 
santry or visitors are permitted to join with the family : 
in short, it is sufficient to say, that the pursuits of the 
possessor of Newstead are those of a man of taste and 
refinement. Amidst his grounds, and in his Abbey, 
(over the whole of which the spirit of Byron has cast a 
charm,) in his library of well-chosen and valuable 
beoks, and amidst the elegancies of life, he passes his 
time, ever ready to show the courtesies of socicty to 
strangers, to receive his friends with a hospitality as 
sincere as it is warm, and to extend the hand of cha- 
rity to the poor and necessitous.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient Servant, 

ONE OF THE BRETHREN OF A 
NEIGHBOURING Priory. 











VARIETIES. 
SeLectep FROM Recent Letrers oF CONTINENTAL 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Calerry 


MADEMOISELLE Mars. 

*Wnart leads all Paris to the Courts, I pray }’ 

**lis Mars’s robbery comes out to day ;— 

Ccnstance, the Maid, is grievously suspected, 

Of stealing that which L’Inconstance collected.’ 

Louis BuoNnaPaRTE. 

Tue Ex-King of Holland, who has for some years 
past frequently visited Florence, has just purchased an 
hotel in that delightful city, where he intends in future 
to tuke up his residence. 

GorTHE. 

‘Foemont,’ a tragedy of this illustrious poet, was 
brought forward on the 22d of March, at the theatre 
of Frankfort. The music of the piece was by Beetho- 
ven. 

La FIANCEE DE LAMMERMOOR. 

Tur admirable tale of Sir Walter Scott, has fur- 
nished I, Ducange with the subject of a drama, which 
has heen just represented at the Thédtre de la Porte 
St. Martin, at Paris, with complete success. AZ. 
Frederic aud Madame Dorval, who perform the princi- 
pul characters, have added to their already deservedly 
high reputation by their acting in this piece. 


Le CHATEAU DE M. DE Baron. 


Le Théitre des Variétés tells steps with its rivals in 
the march of fame and riches. Really, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Hook, and Co., when shall we have any variéte 
from you? The story is made up of a troop of stroll- 
ing players, who reform, by ridicule, tlie conduct of a 
parvenu, proud of his newly acquired titles and cha- 
teau; then there is a pretended Prince, who distributes 
decorations and honours in profusion,”and without 
discrimination. I doubt whether this would do in Lon- 
don: Mr. , the licenser, might be apt to deem 
the satire too severe at this moment. 





La DemoiseLLE pU CoMPToIR, OU LE PREMIER 
Debut. 
Tuts is the title of a Vaudeville, which bas been just 
produced at the theatre of that name, at Paris, with 


THE ATHENAUM. 


complete success. The principal personage is a young 
seamstress, who is taken from her vulgar occupation, 
by a man of rank, to make her appearance on the 
stage. Wit, humour, and sentiment abound ; and the 
authors, Messieurs Melesville, Farmouche, and Arnédée, 
had reason to be fully satisfied at the reception given to 
their production. Thecharacter of the seamstress was 
fine-drawn ; the house was filled to the very borders,— 
there was no hemming, and marks of approbation 
were universal. 


Tne Prince or ORANGE. 

Tue departure of the hereditary Prince for Saint 
Petersburgh has given rise to much speculation in 
France and the Low Countries. It has been repre- 
sented by some that his Royal Highness is to have a 
command in the armies of Russia in their intended 
attack on Turkey. Others allege that the Emperor 
Nicholas has offered him the Crown of Greece, and 
that he has accepted the bearskin ere the bear be 
caught. A third party supposes, with more proba- 
bility, that from the close connection of the Prince 
with England formerly, and his personal relation to 
the Duke of Wellington, he has consented to interfere 
with the Emperor Nicholas, for the purposes of paci- 
fication. His Royal Highness is too wise to under- 
take a fool’s errand: so we must wait with patience, 
and a short time will serve to explain the motives of 
his journey. 





L’OrPnELINE Russe. 

Mademoiselle Leontine-Fay has produced a great 
sensation at Paris, as the personifier of a dumb Russian 
girl, in the drama of M. Scribe, of the above name, 
just produced at the ThéAtre de Madame. She isa 
delightful actress ; and, had we not Miss Kelly, and 
did not the remembrance of Mrs. Charles Kemble exist 
with us, as lively as Madame Vestris herself, we 
might envy the French the possession of so charming 
a person; but we of the olden time are content to 
boast of Mrs. Charles Kemble. 1 wish we could see 
her revive for once in Cinderella ; as for our sons, they 
may well be proud of Miss Kelly. For the plot of M. 
Scribe’s piece, it is just as intricate as the question of 
the Corn Laws, and ‘The Atheneum’ has but eight 
pages to describe it in ; besides, it would not be fair to 
anticipate the patent English mangle of » for it 
will no doubt be subject to the operation until all in- 
terest and wit be fairly pressed out of it. The original 
(not M. , but the piece) is a composition of 
good things, taken from olden plays, in place and dia- 
logue ; but we can yet bear to laugh at what our fathers 
laughed at before us. It is abundant in wit, tender- 
ness, interest, and plagiarisms, and has deservedly been 
applauded. If — has it on the London boards, 
and he hopes for favour, let him render all the persone 
dumb, as the ‘ Orpheline Russe,’ and mayhap he may 
have one chance in his favour. 


MATRIMONIAL NUMERALS, 

* So lately wedded, yet so quarrelsome grown : 

Reflect, my friend, your wife and you are one;’ 

* One, Sir,’ cried Tom, ‘ pray, one was it that meant ye ? 

List when we're at it: and you’d swear we're twenty.’ 

M. Roy. 

ALL goes on merrily in France since the change of 
Ministry, and hearts are light and gay since the 
country has been relieved from the night-mare sway 
of M. de Villéle. The present Minister of Finance, 
sharing in the joy of his compatriots, has, with the 
production of the budget, announced his intention of 
adopting ways and means to procure himself a wife, 
and has turned his thoughts towards Mademoiselle De 
Baville, the lovely daughter of M. l’Architecte du 
Théatre du Gymnase. Mademoiselle is said to be ‘ of 
the first order of fine forms ;’ while Monsieur has 
opened his approaches, relying more on D'or-igue 
qualities, than on his sixty-three years and two 
daughters, for success. Notwithstanding the minister's 
peerage, and his accumulation of eight hundred thou- 
sand francs of rentes, it is more than probable, that, 
were she to consult her own inclination, Mademoi- 
selle would prefer small change, as the young lady, 
who, having a sexagenarian proposed to her as a bus- 
band, dutifully replied, ‘ Dear mamma, if it be all the 
same to you, instead of a spouse of sixty, I would pre- 
fer two at thirty each.’ ‘ De gustibus non est dis- 
putandum.’ 











Le Duc pe Rovico. 

Bossange, the bookseller, having purchased the manu- 
script of the ‘ Mémoires du Duc de Rovigo,’ this work 
is announced as nearly ready for publication. There 
can be nothing more calculated to excite curiosity than 
the history of Savary’s life, which has been, through- 
out, of the most eventful character. After the fall of 
Buonaparte, he was sent prisoner to the island of Malta, 
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and was for some time confined there, in Fort Eman 
being, however, freely permitted to take exercise to the 
utmost extent of the fortifications, whence he might be 
seen, from the city La Valette, walking on the ram. 

arts, with his companions in captivity. I believe Sir 
omas Maitland, Governor of the island, paid him 
visit once or twice; but preserved, it was said, a fap 
too dignified manner towards one who had been g9 
largely affected by reverse of fortune, whatever might 
have been his errors and his crimes. Why he was ge. 
lected for punishment I know not; and, perhaps those 
who had directed it were as little capable of telling, for 
the mode of liberating him was somewhat curious, The 
vessel of Captain Llewellyn, in the Smyrna trade, had 
cleared out trom the port of Malta one morning; but 
although the wind was fair for his voyage to the Le. 
vant, those who knew him (and who did not know the 
best boon-companion and singer that ever sailed the 
Mediterranean ?) were surprised that the brig stood on 
and off the entire day: and evening set in, while she 
still practised the same manceuvre. The night had 
somewhat advanced, when Llewellyn appeared at 4 
party, where he was heartily railied for his not taking 
advantage of the westerly breeze to prosecute his 
voyage: but he drank his wine, and sang his song— 
and midnight was long past ere the jovial sitting wag 
concluded. At day-light, however, he was out of sight, 
and Fort Emanuel was deserted by its former tenants, 
(for with Savary were Lallemand, Polowski, and others,) 
and it was whispered, (for it is wonderful the d 
of mystery that prevailed in little things under the then 
colonial regime,) that the Duke had been embarked at 
midnight in the brig for Smyrna. There he arrived 
safely ; but was near being assassinated, if I remember 
well, on his landing. A manuscript of his Memoirs 
was reported, after his departure from Malta, to be in 
the hands of a Mr. Corner, captain of the port there ; 
but whether they were confided to him by the author or 
the Government, I know not. Probably it is the same 
which now promises to be so productive to M. Bos- 
sange. 








Ga. THE CRANIOLOGIST, 


Tue Germans are far more tenacious of a 
thing than their sprightly neighbours the French, or our- 
selves. The skull cf Adam himself is about now as inte- 
resting to the latter, as a research of their craniums to 
find indexes of thesoul—if a Frenchman’s spiritual nature 
be not rather what Dryden sillily enough, in his emend- 
ations of ‘ The Tempest,’ called ‘a little blue thing that 
flies about on a frosty morning.’ A German is, however, 
serious in what he undertakes, whether it be love or 
war, sentiment or eating. Like the ancient Egyptians, 
his life and faculties are devoted to one, and but one, ob- 
ject; therefore, they perfect, but seldom invent ; and pa- 
tience and perseverance supply the place of thought or 
enterprise. Lord Clanwilliam-—a Greek youth—aHigh- 
lander—an Air of Rossini (and he has plenty, Heaven 
knows)—a new quadrille—are all capable of producinga 
sensation at Paris; butpork and sonr-crout forefend,that 
such toys should move a German’s soul! When he feels, 
it must be for what may well justify the earthquake. like 
emotion in him; it must be important in itself and to 
him ; no less interesting to his own generation than to 
posterity ; it must involve the present and the future— 
life, death, and immortality. At Vienna, cant is less 
endurable, as it is more enduring ; and, if consistency 
be a virtue, they have it in perfection in all things, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Gall took it into his head, 
a short time since, to visit one of the prisons of his 
country, where he was unknown to its inmates as 
they were to him. One man, who, under a shabby ex- 
terior, gave signs of having seen better days, with diff- 
culty submitted to the craniologieal attempts of the 
Professor ; but, being induced, atter some persuasion, 
Gall addressed him by observing, ‘ that it was to be 
deplored that he had attempted to gain subsistence by 
vile or iniquitous means, as the faculties of a comedian 
were so largely developed in his globe, that fame and for- 
tune would undoubtedly have attended his histrionic ef - 
forts.’ The prisoner, taken by surprise, burst into tears, 
confessed his name and origin, and proved himself to be 
one who had long shared no limited portion of public 
favour as a comic actor, but whom vicious pursuits and 
profligacy had now consigned to a shameful abode. This 
circumstance has revived ancient predilections in favour 
of the system, and heads are once more worked at, 
from the Emperor to the cottager, from Metternich to 
his serf, to ascertain the legitimate claims of unfledged 
and yetunconscious statesmen, poets, and warriors. Let 
the First Lord of the Treasury look to it, for it is re- 
ported that Gall intends to revisit England. If ever 
there were a case where the Alien laws should be se- 
verely enforced, it would be in his, as he might, haply, 
let the vulgar into Cabinet secrets well worth knowing. 
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Casimir De La ViGNr. 


‘LaPrincess Aurelie,’ a Comedy in five acts and in 
verse, has been annonnced as in preparation at the 
Théatre Frangais, at Paris; and, if we are to form a 
judgment of its possible success by the merits of the 
dramatic pieces as yet produced by the talented author, 
it will be equally honourable to himself and his country. 
A chasteness of conception, regularity of plot and 
purity of style, have distinguished the compositions of 
M. De La Vigne hitherto; and, if deprived of that 
broader character of farce which a British public now 
demands, they are only the more calculated to endure 
bevond the ephemeral existence allotted to our more 
modern dramas. We have often heard it drawled out 
by sone lognette, the affecting professor of ‘ our 
Jand’s language,’ in the Cafés of Paris, that De La 
Vigne’s comedies would not be suffered in England, to 
the inexpressible horror of some shoulder-elevating 
Frenchman. We believe it; but, without intending 
the slightest compliment to British taste, and can even 
suppose, that those who admire the productions of 
Reynolds, Morton, Diamond, and Hooke, might feel 
some difficulty in duly appreciating the merits of 
Casimir De La Vigne. Since the above was written, 
the piece has been produced ; but with an effect far in- 
ferior to what the friends of the poet had anticipated, 
and which the name of the author might have augured. 
The style and expression of the sentiments are equally 
elegant and forcible, but there is a defect of plot and 
dramatic situation. These would hate been no obsta- 
cles probably to the success of a drama on the London 
boards, but the French are unconscionably fastidious. 


Harowun-at-RAscuin. 


Tue caliph Haroun-al-Raschid, having fallen in love 
with a female slave belonging to his brother Ibrahim, 
desired to purchase her, and offered an enormous price 
for her person. Ibrahim was by no means disinclined 
to accede to his brother's wish, but he had sworn never 
todispose of her, and was therefore at a loss how to 
oblige the monarch without violating his oath. Abu- 
Joseph, a learned and cunning scribe, being called in to 
advise, speedily hit upon an expedient. The caliph was 
to offer double the sum first tendered, but Ibrahim was 
only to accept one-half of it, and make him a present 
ofthe other, by which means he could not be legally 
said to have su/d the slave. This arrangement, how- 
ever, was not sufficient ‘ to turn the corner’ of the im- 
pediments, which Abu-Joseph next discovered; the 
law forbids a Musulman to touch even the garment of 
his brother’s concubine, until she shall have been trans- 
ferred to some third party. Abu-Joseph was too dex- 
terous a hand to ‘ stick in this new morass,’ and whis- 
pered into the caliph’s ear, that ‘ he should marry her 
toone of his slaves, on condition that he should in- 
stantly cast her off.’ The espousal took place ; but a 
fresh and unanticipated obstacle threatened to baffle 
all their calculations ; the slave took a sudden fancy to 
his seductive bride, and, when the ceremony was com- 
pleted, would not suffer his passion to be cooled either 
by threats or entreaties, so obstinately was he Lent on 
not casting of his ‘new beloved.’ The caliph was 
bursting with rage, whilst Abu-Joseph was cogitating 
onthe means of escaping the bow-string ; at last his 
lips moved. ‘ The man is thy slave, most potent caliph,’ 
he observed ; ‘ thou hast the right of bestowing him 
on another ; such being thy privilege, give him to his 
wife. As soon as this is done, the parties must be di- 
vorced ; for our holy laws forbid a woman from con- 
tracting marriage with her slave.’ The scribe’s cun- 
ning succeeded. The poor ad-interim bridegroom 
became subject to his betrothed, and was compelled to 
reign her, without a murmur, to the delighted monarch. 
Every party came ont of this concatenation of dilemmas 
to their heart’s content, saveand except the disconsolate, 
interpolated, and cast-off husband. The caliph was 
enraptured with his acquisition; his brother, with hay- 
ing legally violated his oath; the female, with seeing 
the ‘ father of the faithful’ at her feet ; and Abu-Joseph, 
with the heavy contributions he had levied on his three 
clients. ; 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 





Campriner, May 2.—On Saturday, 27th ult., Mr. R. Clutton, 
B.A., of Emmanuel College, was elected Fellow of that Society. 

Oxrorp, May 2.—M. A.: C. H. Turner, Christ Church.— 
T. Paley, University College.—Rev. T. Penrudduke, Wadham 
Cllere.—Rev. R. Shuckburgh, Trinity College.—B. Estcourt, 
Fellow of Merton College. 

B. A.: The Honourable Viscount Encombe, New College.— 
T. Spears, Pembroke Coliege.—G. H. Goodwin, Queen’s Col- 

—E. C. Harrington, Worcester College.—W. M. Dupre, 

Christ Church. : 

On the same day, R. T. Tucker, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
luidge, was admitted ad eundem. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The number and variety of the Public Exhibitions, just now 
opened for the gratification of the crowded world of wealth and 
Sashion at present thronging the metropolis, compel us to post- 
pone several interesting communications until our next, espe- 
cially a letter from that unhappily ‘ clever man,’ whose ‘ Mis- 
fortunes’ were noticed in our last; and a Third Letter from 
Cambridge to the Lord Bishop of Chester on the London Uni- 
versity. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

By some neglect on the part of the manufacturers, which 
was not discovered until too late to be remedied, the Paper 
supplied for the last Number of ‘Tut AtneNmuM’ was of a 
different size and quality to that on which it is usually printed. 
Measures have been taken, however, to secure greater unifor- 
mity in this respect in future. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Dr. M‘Cormac, of Belfast, announces for immediate publica- 
tion, an Essay on the Causes and Cure of Stammering or 
Impediments of Speech; by the perusal of which he professes 
to place it in the power of the most confirmed stammerer to 
effect his own cure in a few days, and often in a few hours. 

Early in this month will appear ‘ The Reign of James II., or 
the Revolution of 1688 ;’ a Tragedy, with Historical Notes, &c. 
By John Crawford Whitehead, M.D., author of ‘ Considerations 
upon the Present State of Medical Practice in Great Britain.’ 

A third edition is in the press of the ‘ Correspondence and 
Memoirs of the late Lord Collingwood,’ by G. L. Newnham 
Collingwood, Esq. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 

The British Farmer’s Quarterly Magazine, No. VII. 4s. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden 
and Shrubbery, No. III. for May, 4s. 

Farewell to Time, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

Guiot’s Course of Frerch Lectures, 12mo., 7s. 

Pollock’s Course of Time, foolscap, 4th edition, 10s. 6d. 

Longmore’s Matilda, or The Crusaders, 8vo., 8s. 

Crockford’s, or Life in the West, 2 vols., post 8vo., 3rd edition, 
11. Is. 

Much Ado about Nothing, or Illustrations of Old Sayings, 5s. 
plain, and 9s. coloured. 

A Picturesque Tour of the River Thames, 24 Views coloured, 
a map, and vignettes, from drawings by W. Westall, No. 1., 
to be completed in six Numbers, 14s. each, or large paper, 21s. 

Stewart on the Advent, 3rd edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Merle’s Constanga, a Poem, Svo., 8s. 6d. 

Fuller on Wheel Carriages, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Memorable Events in Paris, 1814, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Taylor’s European Riography, ‘The Latter Ages,’ with 24 en- 
gravings, 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

The Omnipresence of the Deity, 4th edition, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Smith’s Autographs, No. 1.. imperial 4to., 5s., on tinted paper, 
7s. 6d. 

Allen’s Discourses, Svo., 6s. 

Sanders’s Garden Directory, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Lord Burghley, by the Rev. Dr, Nares, vol. 1., 4to., 
31. 3s., large paper, 41. 4s. 

Addison on Malverne Water, Scrofula, and Consumption, 8vo., 
6s. 6d. 

Turcellinus de Particulis, by Bailey, 8vo., 12s. 

Burton’s Law of Real Property, 8vo., 18s. 

Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, 2d edition, 2 vols., 8vo., 
11, 12s. 

Young John Bull, a Novel, by Francis Lathom, 3 vols., 
12mo., 18s. 

Pierre Le Grand, with Notes, by Wanostrocht, 12mo., 5s. 

Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 8vo., 15s. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, 4 vols., 8vo., 21. 2s. 

The Prima Donna, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

The Manual of Rank and Nobility, post 8vo., 15s. 

Monitor of Young Ministers of the Gospel, 12mo., 7s. 

Dugald Stewart on the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 
2 vols., 8vo., 11. 4s. 

Guest on British Cotton Manufactures and Spinning Machinery, 
gVO., 78. 

Saul’s Arithmetic, 12mo., 2s. 

Craven Dialect and Glossary. 2 vols.. post 8vo., 20s. 

Leslie's Vision of the Heavenly World, 12mo., 3s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize Essays and 
Transactions of the Highland Society. Part I., 5s. 6d. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion, No. 1., 2s. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, Part 31. 

Brockedon’s Passes of the Alps, No. 6. 
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eS. Therm, | Barom.| yy; r Prevailing 
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¢2 April 28'654° 603°) 30. 10 S.W. | Serene. Cirrostratus 
> £{Tues. 29/66 634 | 30. 07 | Ditto. | vito. | Cumulus. 
— ©!/Wed. 30/634 55% | 30. 09 N.E. |Fair, Cl.|Cirrostratus 
£/May 1/56 (564 | 30. 12 |NW.toN] Serene. | Cirr, Cum. 
Ss <lerd. %/55} (53 30. 07 a Ditto. | Ditto. 
2o|satur. 3/539 55 | 29. 80 |£.toSW.| Cloudy. | irrostratus 
ot sun. 4/57 563 | 29. 50 |Variable| Rain, |Cum. Nimb. 
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Nights fair, except on Saturday and Sunday. _ Thick fog and 
heavy dew on the mornings of Thursday and Friday. Rain on 
Sunday morning. Thunderon Sunday afternoon. 

In proof of the comparative mildness of the past and present 
season, vegetation and foliage are fully three weeks in advance 
of their growth this time last year. : 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun and Saturn in opposition cn Wed., at 10jh. p.m. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on Wed., at lih, P.M. 

The Moon and Mars in ditto on Sunday, at 6$h. a.m. 

The Moon in perigeum on Sunday. Sun's place on Sunday, 
19° 54’ in Taurus. Length of day on Sunday, 14h, 53min. 








This day is published, 
NE HISTORY OF ROME, by B.G.Nrmervne. 
Translated by Junius C. Hare, M.A., and Connor 
THiRWALt, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge.— 
Vol. I., 8vo. Price 15s. 

‘ The Work which I here lay before the public, is, as the first 
glance will show, an entirely new one, in which scarcely a few 
fragments of the former have been incorporated.’—Author’s 
Preface. 

Cambridge : printed by John Smith, printer to the Univer- 
sity, for John Taylor, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, bookseller and 
publisher to the University of London, and sold by James Dun- 
can, Paternoster Row. 





ri a _ Just published, 
HE ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE OF A 
PLURALITY OF WORLDS irreconcilable with the po- 
pular Systems of Theology, but in perfect Harmony with the 
True Christian Religion : being a Lecture delivered, April 13, 
1828, at the New Jerusalem Church, Cross Street, Hatton 
Garden. With an APPENDIX, including additional Strictures 
on Dr. Chalmers, and other of the Principal Theological Writefs 
on the Subject. By the Rev. S. Nosxr, Author of ‘ The Plenary 
Inspiration of the Scriptures asserted with a View to the Re- 
futation of all Infidel Objections ;’ and ‘ An Appeal in behalf 
of the Views and Doctrines of the New Jerusalem Church,’ 
Price 1s. 6d. 

Printed for J. S. Hodson, 15, Cross Street, Hatton Garden ; 
and sold by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 

Court, Ludgate Street ; and all other Booksellers. 





On Thursday, 15th May, will be published, in 8 vols., post BVvo., 
C HRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 
By the ‘Aurnuor oF WAvERLEY’ Second Series. 
ConrenNTs. 
St. Valentine’s Day; or, The Fair Maid of Perth. 
Printed for Cadell and Co., 41, St. Andrew-square, Edin. 
burgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
Of whom may be had, 
CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, First Series, Second 
Edition. 2vols. 1. 1s. 
TALES of aGRANDFATHER. By Sir Water Scorrt, Bart, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, By the ‘Avuraor 
or WAVERLEY.’ Second Edition. 9 vols. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of Sir Watter 
Scott, Bart., now first collected. 6 vols. 37. 128. 
NOVELS, TALES, and ROMANCES of the ‘ Aurhor or 
Waver-ey,’ in 32 vols. Svo., 42 vols. 12mo., and 32 vols. 


18mo. 
The COOK’S ORACLE. By Dr. Kircuiner. Seventh Edi- 
tion. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

TALES and LEGENDS. By the Avurnors of the ‘ Odd Vo- 
lume.’ 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. boards, 

IDS to REFLECTION in the FORMATION 

of a MANLY CHARACTER, on the three Grounds of 

Prudence, Morality, and Religion; illustrated by Extracts 

from the Writings of the Elder Divines, especially from Arch- 
bishop Leighton. By 8S. T. Coreriper, Esq. 

London: Published for John Taylor; by James Duncan, 37, 

Paternoster-row ; and sold by J. A. Hessey, Fleet-street; and 

J. A. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. 








In one large volume 8vo., Third Edition, price 18s. boards, 
GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for the 
Greek Classics in General, but especially for the Septaa- 
gint, Apocrypha, and New Testament. 
By the Reverend Grevitte Ewine. 
Also, by the same Author, 
In one volume 8vo., price 6s. boards, 

A GREEK GRAMMAR to enable the mere English Scholar 
to study the Greek Language. 

* The student who is not neglectful of his own benefit in the 
most essential respects, will possess himself of the book, if in 
his power. Its cheapness is only equalled by the beauties and 
clearness of its typography; and in the grand point of accu- 
racy it is exemplary.’—Eclectic Review. 

** The Lexicon and Grammar may be had together in one 
volume, price 24s. boards. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


On the Ist of May was published, in elephant 4to., No. IJ. of 
CKERMANN’S PICTURESQUE TOUR 
of the RIVER THAMES from the Source to its Mouth : 
illustrated by 24 coloured Views, a Map, and Vignettes; from 
Original Drawings taken on the spot by Mr. Wm. WestTa.t. 
Forming a companion work to Ackermann’s Picturesque Tours 
of the Rhine, the Seine, and the Ganges. To be completed in 
Six Numbers, with copious Letter-press, price 14s.each. A 
very few copies on large paper, 21s. After the Sixth Number 
is published, the price will be raised to Non-Subscribers. 


EW TREATISE ON COLOURS, 

By C. Hayter, Portrait-painter, and Professor of Per- 

spective to her late Royal Highness, the Princess Charlotte of 
Saxe Cobourg. Assumed as the Basis of a perfect System. 

Published by J. Booth, Duke-street, Portland-place, 1 vol. 
4to., 16s. boards, and sold by the Author, 14, Buckingham- 
place, Fitzroy- square. 

A CLEAR and PRACTICAL EXPLANATION of the Progres- 
sive Formation of ALL COLOURS, by the Equilateral Commu- 
nion of the THREE PRIMITIVE COLOURS ; illustrated by 39 
carefully coloured Diagrams, founded on the 5th Figure (Ulti. 
malum) Plate XX. of his Fourth Edition on Perspective, Draw- 
ing, and Painting, mow published by Kingsbury, Parbury, and 
Allen, 7, Leadenhall-street, where this Work is sold; also at 
Newman’s, Soho square; Smith and Warner’s, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Fuller’s, Rathbone-place ; Dickenson’s, New Bond- 
street ; Carpenter’s, New Bond-street; and Colnaghi’s, Pall 
Mall East. 

*x* Those who have determined on the Professions of the 
Fine Arts, are taught the indispensable Rudiments of Practical 
Geometry, Perspective, and the Five Orders of Architecture, 
by Mr. Hayter, at his Residence. 

Those who have the above work are requested to read, @t 
page 13, line 6 from the bottom, for Subject 3—Subject 1, 
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In a few days will be published, price 2s. 6d. , 
EPLY to the Reverend HUGH J. ROSE’S 
} Work on the STATE of PROTESTANTISM in GER- 
MANY. By Dr. C. G. Brerscunziper. Translated by a 
Layman of the Cuurcn of ENGLAND; with Notes, &c. 
Printing for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





This day, 8vo., with Plans, 20s. 
HE HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
By Ws. F. P. Napier, C. B., Lieut.-Colonel, Half-pay, 
43rd Regiment. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, 4 vols. 8vo., with a chart, 2/. 2s. 
HE HISTORY of the LIFE and VOYAGES 
of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

*This work will, we are persuaded, give Mr. Washington 
Irving a prodigious increase of fame. The novelty of fact ex- 
hibited will command wonder—only to be explained by the 
circumstances which have given the author access to public as 
well as private archives, hitherto ‘ a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed.’ The chaste and nervous elegance of the style, 

the liberal and truly philosophical cast of thought and sen- 

mt, are what no one need be surprised with, who has read 
me. of his previous writings; but this performance is every 
‘a more elaborate one than any of those, and of higher 
ns—pretensions which we have no doubt the world 
ounce to be justified in the result. To throw an air of 
total ona theme of ancient interest—to write a history, 
where preViously there had been only memvires pour servir— 
such has been our American countryman’s proud attempt ; and 
with unmingied pleasure do we contemplate the fruit of his 
long and arduous labours.—Literary Gazette, Feb. 2. 

‘Nothing can be more elegant and pleasant than the style 
in which the history is written. It is simple, unaffected, and 
sometimes even eloquent. The circumstances are related with 
w modest enthusiasm, which is justified by the subject, and in 
that perfectly good taste which makes the narrative extremely 


agreeable. ’—Times. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Dediéated to his Masesty,—in one vol. 4to., with 


Maps and Plans, 
Ts MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 














_ NARRATIVE of the LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. 
RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES, by a LayMAN, in 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
LORD BYRON and SOME of HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

By Leron Hunt. Second edition, in 2 vols., 8vo., with Por- 
“traits and Fac-similes, price 28s. 
JHE LIVING and the DEAD, foolscap 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published, in two volumes, price 32s. boards, a 
New Edition of 
HE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER; con- 
taining Particular Descriptions of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
Principalities, Provinces, itigty pwns; . , Fortresses, 
Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, &c. indoostan, and the adjacent 
Countries, India beyond the Ganges, and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago; together with Sketches of the Manners, Customs, In- 
stitutions, Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Revenues, 
Population, Castes, Religion, History, &«. of their various In- 
habitants. By WALter HamiIton. 
London: Printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co., Leadenhall- 
street. 


~ THE ATHENAUM: 


__[No. 








Now ready, in 8yo., price 3s. 6d. 
:. HE LAST OF THE GREEKS, or tae 
FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE; a Tragedy. By 
Lorp Morpera. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


On the 15th May, will be — in foolscap 8vo., 
price 8s. 6d., 
ECORDS of WOMAN, with other POEMS. 


By Fevicia HEMANS. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T..Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


This day was published, in foolscap 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 
THE FOURTH EDITION GF 
HE COURSE OF TIME. A Poem in Ten 
Books. By the Rev. Ropert Potox, A.M. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Ediaburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 5 
Published this. day, in one handsome vol. 12mo., 7s. 6d. bds. 
— to TIME; or, last Views of Life, 
and Prospects of Immortality. By the Author of ‘ The 
Morning and Evening Sacrifiee.’ 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 











Of whom may be had, 

The MORNING and EVENING SACRIFICE ; or, Prayers for 

Private Persons and Families. Firra Epition. 7s. 6d. boards. 
Just published, 

ARY HARLAND;; or, the Journey to Lon- 

don. A Tale of Humble Life. By aLapy; 18mo.; 

with a beautiful Frontispiece and Vignette. 4s. bound in cloth. 

* This is a very touching tale of seduction, lonely anguish, 
and repentance. The heroine belongs to the lower classes ; 
and her story may be of much use to young persons, like her, 
in the station of servants, while it must interest the feelings of 
readers both in high and humble life.’—New Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

* The description ol Mary’s return to her native village pos- 
sesses much nature and feeling : her taking leave is also well 
described, and is illustrated by an exquisite wood-engraving.’ 
—London Magazine. 

‘This is an unpretending but excellent little work, and 
should be put in‘o the hands of every young female in humble 
life, proceeding to London in search of employment. It is full 
of good advice and useful information, and is written in that 
simple aud interesting manuer in which works of this nature 
should always be composed.’—London Weekly Review. 

* It inculcates an excellent moral, and the narration is spirit- 
ed and interesting.’—Literary Chronicle. 

* We have seldom met with a tale of simple life containing 
more touching incidents than the History of Mary Harland.’— 
—Atheneum. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 


Shortly will be published, in 12mo., with Plates, price 8s. bds., 


IHE FIRST LINES of PHILOSOPHICAL 
and EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, including the Re- 
cent Discoveries and Improvements in that scienc®. By J. 8. 
Forsyrn, author of the Medical Pocket-book, &¢. &c, 
Also, by the same Author, 
The FIRST LINES of ANALYTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
MINERALOGY. 
Sustenance and Stretch, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 














- 
‘4 a 
HE EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS of the 
Most ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of ENGLISH HI: 
TORY, from the Galleries of the Nobility, and from Pos: 
Collections, is now open at Messrs. HARDING and LEPARD* 
No. 4, Pall Mall East. 8, 
Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had i 
tion as above. . on applica. 


o ‘ arc: 

N ADDOX-STREET GALLERY, oppose 

St. George’s Church, Hanover Square,— EXHIBj 

TION of PICTURES by the GREAT MASTERS, is open dai} 4 

from 10 till 6 o'clock. % 

The GRAND FRESCOS, by PAUL VERONESE, from the 

Soranza Palace, are on View at this Gallery; together with 

some of the finest works of CLAUDE LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance 1s. 


ba Al 7 AT = oe 
RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, instituted 
1810, incorporated by Royal Charter 1827, 
Under the Patronage of HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 
The FIRST ANNIVERSARY DINNER under the q 
and the Nineteenth since the Institution, will be held in Free. 
masons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 13th of May. 
The Right Hon. Lord LYNDHURST, Lord High Chancellor, in 
the Chair. , 
STBWARDs. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | Abraham Cooper, Esq., R.A, 








Dartmouth. George Cooke, Esq. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of | T. W. Corbett, Esq. 
Lonsdale, K.G. | Samuel Cousins, Esq. 


The Right Hon Lord Durham. | William Croft Fish, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Lord Ellen- | Robert Farrier, Esq. 
borough. | William T. Fry, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Heytesbury. | Thomas Griffith, Esq. 

The Rt. Hon Lord Kenyon. | S.C. Hall, Es 

The Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, | Thomas C. Hofland, Esq. 

William Humphrys, Esq. 

Edwin Landseer, Esq., A.R.A, 

Peter Legh, Esq. 

Thomas Lupton, Esq. 

Francis Graham Moon, Esq, 

W. J. Pringle, Esq. 

Captain George Robertson, 

| John Sharpe, Esq. 

Caleb Robert Stanley, Esq. 


M.P. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Gaselee. | 
The Hon. Capt. F. Noel, R.N. 
Sir William Cockburn, Bart. 
Mr. Sheriff Wilde. 
E. B. Sugden, Esq., M.P. 
John Samuel Agar, Esq. 
John Auldjo, Esq. 
John R. Baker, Esq., F.S.A. 
Francis Bernasconi, Esq. John Turner, Esq. 
George Clint, Esq., A.R.A. William Walker, Esq. 
Tickets Seventeen Shillings, to be had of the Stewards; at 
the bar of Freemasons’ Tavern ; or of the Secretary, No, 7 
Craven street, Strand. 4 
Dinner on the Table at half-past Five for Six precisely, 
ROBERT BALMANNO, Honorary Secretary. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. in boards, 
ENELOPE: or, LOVE’S LABOUR LOST, 
* This is a novel of great and peculiar merit... .. These 
extracts will serve as an example of the way in which the work 
is written ; but they can convey no idea of the amusement tp 
be derived from it. We therefore advise our readers to get the 
book itsclf, and are sure they will thank us for directing them 











to a companion so clever and vivacious.—London Weekly Re. 6 


view. 

‘ We follow the author in his progress with feelings of no 
small satisfaction. Penelope is in tact a sort of scarification of » 
ordinary society, bloated as it is with pride, warped with sel- 
fish » and corrupted by hypocrisy and malice.’—Atias. 





This day is published, with a Frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. 
URE CHRONOLOGY ON A UNIVERSAL 
BASIS : being an attempt tosystematise and universalise 
the Division of Time; containing, among other matters, a 
PaROProsaL FoR A New Sry te, or Equialtitade Calendar ; and 
a New System of Epracts belonging to the same. Witha 
ProposaAL For A New Description oF Tax, to be laid, not 
upon Improvement or Comfort, but upon Ignorance and Pre- 
judice. 
. Also, by the same Author, price 1s.. 
METROLOGY UNIVERSALISED ; or a Proposal to really 
equalise and universalise the hitherto unequalised and arbi- 
bitrary Weicuts AND Measures of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica; containing a Sketch of the New System as now existing 
in France, and a new Plan for rendering the Metre definitive , 
with a Prorosat ror a New Description or TAx, con- 
fined to those who could afford and would deserve to pay it. 
Published for the Author, by J. A. Hessey, 93, Fleet-street. 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

Just Published, in one thick vol., third edition, much enlarged 
yand improved, price 15s., 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or a 
- Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all Diseases, em- 
bracing all the modern Improvements in Medicine, with the 
opinions of the most distinguished Physicians. Containing 
also a copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical 
Management of Children, Treatment of all Casualties, most 
effectual Methods of rendering assistance in cases of Emer- 
gency, Rules of Diet, Virtues and Doses of all Medicines, &c. 
The Whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D., &c. : 

*We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham’s Treatise to 
the Public, and feel much pleasure in the certainty that it will 
prove extensively useful. it is very far above the celebrated 
Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the advice of 
an invaluable friend, to which we can refer in the hour of 
need, without any doubt of being benefited by its wisdom.’— 
Literary Chronicle. 

‘In the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in 
our connexion, it is enriched with much of all that medern 
practice has ascertained to be valuable, and is not only incom- 
parably superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work 
in our language.’— Wesleyan Magazine. 

* It will be found a very valuable acquisition to the Family 
Library, and no Medicine Chest, at home or abroad, ought to 
be considered complete without it.’.—Imperial Magazine. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court, Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers, 








A new Edition, with considerable Additions and Improvements, 


price 7s. 6d. 

HE ART of INVIGORATING and PRO- 
LONGING LIFE, by Food, Clethes, Air, Exercise, Wine, 
Sleep, &c. Also, PEPTIC PRECEPTS, pointing out agreeable 
and effectual Methods to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and 
to regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach and 
Bowels. To which is added, The PLEASURE of MAKINGa 

WILL. By the late Winuiam Kitcuener, M.D. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The HOUSEKEEPER’S LEDGER. Price 3s. 

2. The ECONOMY of the EYES, in Two Parts:—Part 1. 
Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of the Sight : 
on Spectacles and Opera-Glasses. Price 6s.—Part lI. On Tele- 
scopes. Price 9s. 


| E DESHABILLER.—The much admired 

Print of LE DESHABILLER, Engraved by Woo.norn, 
and published by J. Bulcock, 163, Strand. Proofs, 7s. 6d., and 
Prints, 5s. each. 

‘Mr. Woolnoth has again chosen a subject congenial with 
his taste and finishing, which are gentleness and delicacy. 
The countenance is rather arch and delicately feminine ; and, 
as a fit climax to so graceful a subject, the bust is exquisitely 
formed. This print is beautifully finished, and must become a 
favourite with persons of good taste.’—Aftlas. 

‘The Artist has succeeded in presenting a very faithful deli- 
neation of an engaging female undressing, without betraying 
any thing at which the most chaste could take offence. The 
countenance is full of innocence and sweetness, the attitude 
natural and graceful, and the execution of the engraving is 
most skilfully done.’—Athenaum. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PASSES OF THE ALPS. 
By WM. BROCKFDON. 
Just published, No. VI. of 
HE PASSES of the ALPS, containing the 
PASS of the MONTE HELVIO, (the new Road by the 
Valteline.) 

To be had of the Author, 11, Caroline-street, Bedford-square ; 
Rodwell,. New Bond-street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill, Car- 
penter and Son, Bond street, Colnaghi and Son, Pall-mall 
East; F. G. Moon, Threadneedle-street ; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’-court ; and Walther, Brydges-street, Strand. 

Nos 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, containing the Passes of the Little Saint Ber- 
nard, the Mont Genevre, the Mont Cenis, the Mont Saint Go- 
thard, and the great Saint Bernard, may be had as above. 

Price - Imperial Svo., 16s.; Royal 4to., plain, 1/. 4s.; Royal 
4to., India, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Imperial, 4to., before the Letters, 
2i, 2s. ; and Colombier Folio, with Etchings, 5/. 5s. 





‘The novel before us is among the very best that have ap 
peared for the last few years. The portraits of Penelope's , 
uncle, of the Rector of Neverden, of Colonel Crop, and Sir 


George Aimwell, a sporting baronet and poacher-killing-Magis- ° 


trate, have not been excelled even by the pencil. of Fi 
We have no doubt that this very admirable novel will ‘ 
considerable popularity—and a popularity of the best kind, as 
it will be derived from the lasting pleasure with which works 
of fiction are read, when they present close drawn pictures of 
human life and character.’—Atheneum. 

Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent Garden. 


HE ORIENTAL HERALD FOR MAY, ,, 
conducted by J. S. BUCKINGHAM, contains, amon: . 
other Articles, equally interesting to Oriental and General ”' 
Readers— Mr. Rickards’s New Work on India—Correction of © 
Misstatements in ‘The Quarterly Review” on Indian Affairs— 
Journey from Madras to Bombay (concluded) —The Negro Boy 
—The Refugee : a Sketch from real Life—Description of As- 
trakhan—On areturned Portrait—Origin, History, and Present 
State of the Censorship in India—To Freedom—Recent French 
Work on China—The Gamester—Ancient Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians—Address to the Shade of Milton—Account of the Dying 
Drug, Kasumba, found in Siam—Stanzas for Music, by R. 
Montgomery—Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts of Parliament, and Cours of Justice, No. VII—The 
Voice of Nature—Sir Stamford Raffles on the Tin of the Island 
of Banka—My Home—Expedition from India to Egypt—The 
Land of Love—State of the Turkish Press at Constantinople— 
Sonnet—The Present State of Hayti, by James Franklin—War 
song of Greece—The Baboon of Chandernagore—Geringer’s 
L’ Inde Frangaise—The Dying Soldier—Hints for the Improve- 
ment of the Courts of Justice at the Cape of Good Hope— 
Recent Outrage on an Englishman in Java—Report of the 
Liverpool East India Association, on the Trade with India— 
Objections to the Calentta Stamp Act, by an Old Inhabitant— 
The Coronal—Letters from the East ; the State of Singapore— 
Letter to Captain William Maxfield—King’s and Company’s 
Officers in the United Service Clubs—The Death-place of 
Charles X11.—General Letter ot News from Madras—Tributes 
of Respect to Mr. Elphinstone, at Bombay—Intended Poetical 
Address to Mr. Elphinstone—Civil and Military Intelligence— 
General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief— 
~~ Marriages, and Deaths—Shipping—List of Passengers, 
&e. &c. 
Printed for the Proprietors, and sold by W. Lewer, at the 
Office, No. 147, Strand, near Somerset House. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
by WittiAm Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, near 
Somerset House. 
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